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MUTILATIONS. 


Is a poet always liter- 
Ary as he would appear # 
Are his verses never bitter, 
When they might be sweet and clear? 
Is he not sometimes opinion- 
Ated when he nothing knows ? 
Like a spoilt and favored minion, 
Lording o’er his little foes. 


Are his dreamy musings dedi- 
Cated to the cause of truth, 
Seeking ever to be ready 
To promote some good, forsooth 4 
Does he write that he may bene- 
Fit you with his sober verse ? 
Or, that he may please the many 
, And that he may fill his purse ? 


Does he never seem to deco- 
Rate his rhymes in borrowed tone— 
Other people’s thoughts re-echo- 
Ing as if they were his own ? 
Cares he if they rouse your risi- 
Bility, or make you sad ? 
Cares he if they make you dizzy? 
Cares he if they drive you mad ? 


Now methinks you paint the poet- 
Aster, not the poet true ; 

Through his best disguise he’ll show it 
In each line he brings to view. 

But the poet loves the beauti- 
Ful and govd in all around ; 

Firm and earnest in his duty, 
Thus he with success is crowned. 


Learn a lesson, ye who'd culti- 
Vate the Muse as poets do; 
Words are meaningless if multi- 
Plied without an end in view. 
Oh! a love the poct cherish- 
Es for all that’s true and brave; 
Poetaster’s rhymes must perish,— 
Genius lives beyond the grave. 





THE SONG OF THE HUMBUGGED HUS- 
LAND. 


Sue’s not what fancy painted her— 
I’m sadly taken in ; : 

If some one else had won her, I 
Should not have cared a pin. 


I thought that she was mild and good 
As maiden e’er could be; 

I wonder how she ever could 
Have so much humbugged me. 


They cluster round and shake my hand— 
They tell me I am blest: 

My case they do not understand— 

{ think that I know best. 


bad say she’s fairest of the fair— 
They drive me mad and madder. 
What do they mean by it? I swear 
I only wish they had her. 


MUTILATIONS.——-THE SONG OF THE BUTTERCUP. 














’Tis true that she has lovely locks, 
That on her shoulders fall : 

What would they say to see the box 
In which she keeps them all? 





Her taper fingers, it is true, 
’T were difficult to match : 

What would they say if they but knew 
How terribly they scratch ? 





THE SONG OF THE DAISY. 


I’m a delicate daisy, and all the day long, 
When the bee from his hive to the garden takes 
wing, 
I watch him intently, and list to the song 
That a bee, when ’tis jocund, will cheerfully 


sing. 

Oh! what is ’t to me that the daffydowndilly 
Is fairer and taller and sweeter than I? 

To envy the great would be idle and silly, 
A daisy I’ve lived, and a daisy I’ll die. 


In the morning, when Phebus is tinging with 
gold 
The tops of the trees, and of chimneys the 


pots, 
To drink in the dew all my buds I unfold, 
For of dew the young daisies are regular sots. 
What though of the garden I am not the pride ? 
For gaudier flowers though coldly passed by, 
In my humble condition I’d rather abide— 
Yes! a daisy 1’ve lived, and a daisy I’ll die. 


They sell me for little; the fact I must own— 
A penny is all they demand for a root— 
And often I perish before I’m full blown, 
When stifled with London’s unbearable soot. 
No matter! 1’d rather the window adorn . 
Of a snug little parlor that’s next to the sky, 
Than in the bouquet of a cold one be worn, 
Who'd leave thee, too-delicate daisy, to die. 








THE SONG OF THE BUTTERCUP. 


I’m a saucy Buttercup—yes, ’tis true, 
And a lazy life I gleefully lead, 
Where the active heifers each other pursue 
In playful gambols across the mead. 
The Clover may have a sweeter scent, 
Of its scarlet tint the Poppy may boast, 
But I with myself am quite content, 
Then “ Hail to the Buttercup!” be the toast. 


The London Pride has a longer stem, 
The Scarlet Runner grows more tall, 
But what does the Buttercup care for them t— 
No! the saucy Buttercup laughs at them all. 
The Sunflower wears a gaudier coat, 
There’s more refinement about the Pink; 
But seize the wine-cup each thirsty throat, 


And to the Buttercup drink, boys, drink! 
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CONCLUSION.--CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE next day dawned amid the agitations 
natural to such a crisis of affairs. Almost 
before it was daylight, before Susan had 
woke, or the young stranger stirred upon her 
sofa, Miss Smith, troubled and exemplary, 
had returned to see after her charge. Miss 
Smith was in a state of much anxiety and 
discomfort till she had explained to Mrs. 
Vincent all the strange circumstances in 
which she found herself; and the widow, who 
had ventured to rise from Susan’s side, and 
had been noiselessly busy putting the room 
in order, that her child might see nothing 
that was not cheerful and orderly when she 
woke, was not without curiosity to hear, and 
gladly took this opportunity, before even 
Arthur was stirring, to understand, if she 
could, the story which was so connected with 
that of her children. She ventured to go 
into the next room with Miss Smith, where 
she could hear every movement in the ante- 
chamber. The widow found it hard to un- 
derstand all the tale. That Mrs. Hilyard 
was Mildmay’s wife, and that it was their 
child who had sought protection of all the 
world from Susan Vincent, whom the crimes 
of her father and mother had driven to the 
very verge of the grave, was so hard and dif- 
ficult to comprehend, that all the governess’s 
anxious details of how little Alice first came 
into her hands, of her mother’s motives for 
concealing her from Colonel Mildmay, even 
of the ill-fated flight to Lonsdale—which, 
instead of keeping her safe, had carried the 
child into her father’s very presence—and 
all the subsequent events which Miss Smith 
had already confided to the minister, fell 
but dully upon the ears of Susan’s mother: 
“ Her daughter—and his daughter—and she 
comes to take refuge with my child,” said 
the widow, with a swelling heart. Mrs. 
Vincent did not know what secret it was that 
lay heavy on the soul of the desperate 
woman who had followed her last night from 
Grove Street, but somehow, with a female 
instinct, felt, though she did not understand, 
that Mrs. Hilyard or Mrs. Mildmay, what- 
ever her name might be, was as guilty in re- 
spect to Susan as was her guilty husband— 
the man who had stolen like a serpent into 
the Lonsdale cottage and won the poor girl’s 
simple heart. Full of curiosity as she was, 
the widow’s thoughts wandered off from 
Miss Smith’s narrative; her heart swelled 





within her with an innocent triumph; the 
good had overcome the evil. This child, 
over whom its father and mother had fought 
with so deadly a struggle, had flown for pro- 
tection to Susan, whom that father and 
mother had done their utmost to ruin and 
destroy. They had: not succeeded, thank 
God! Through the desert and the lions the 
widow’s Una had come victorious, stretching 
her tender virgin shield over this poor child 
of passion and sorrow. While Miss Smith 
maundered through the entire history, start- 
ing from the time when Miss Russell married 
Colonel Mildmay, the widow’s mind was en- 
tirely occupied with this wonderful victory 
of innocence over wickedness. She forgot 
the passionate despair of the mother whose 
child did not recognize her. She began im- 
mediately to contrive, with unguarded gen- 
erosity, how Susan and she, when they left 
Carlingford, should carry the stranger along 
with them, and nurse:her clouded mind into 
full development. Mrs. Vincent’s trials had 
not yet taught her any practical lessons of 
worldly wisdom. Her heart was still as 
open as when, unthinking of evil, she ad- 
mitted the false Mr. Fordham into her cot- 
tage, and made a beginning of all the misery 
which seemed now, to her sanguine heart, 
to be passing away. She went back to Su- 
san’s room full of this plan—full of tender 
thoughts towards the girl who had chosen 
Susan for her protector, and of pride and 
joy still more tender in her own child, who 
had overcome evil. It was perhaps, the 
sweetest solace which could have been of- 
fered, after all her troubles, to the minister’s 
mother. It was at once a vindication of the 
hard “ dealings” of Providence, and of that 
strength of innocence and purity, in which 
the little woman believed with her heart. 
The minister himself was much less agree- 
ably moved when he found the governess in 
possession of his sitting-room. Anything 
more utterly vexatious could hardly have oc- 
curred to Vincent than to find this troubled 
good woman, herself much embarrassed and 
disturbed by her own position, seated at his 
breakfast-table on this eventful morning. 
Miss Smith was as primly uncomfortable, as 
it was natural for an elderly single woman, 
still conscious of the fact that she was un- 
married, to be, inan absolute ¢éte-d-téte with 
a young man. She, poor lady, was as near 
blushing as her gray and composed non- 
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complexion would permit. She moved un- 
easily in her seat, and made tremulous ex- 
planations, as Vincent, who was too young 
and inexperienced to be absolutely uncour- 
teous, took his place opposite to her. ‘I 
am sure I fee] quite an intruder,” said poor 
Miss Smith; “but your mother, Mr. Vin- 
cent, and little Alice—and indeed I did not 
know I was to be left here alone. It must 
seem so odd to you to find a lady—dear, dear 
me! I feel I am quite in the way,” said the 
embarrassed governess; “but Mrs. Mild- 
may wiil be here presently. I know she will 
be here directly. I am sure she would have 
come with me had she known. But she sat 
up half the night hearing what I had to tell 
her, and dropped asleep just in the morn- 
ing. She is wonderfully changed, Mr. Vin- 
cent—very, very much changed. She is so 
nervous—a thing I never could have looked 
for. I suppose, after all, married ladies, 
however much they may object to their hus- 
bands, can’t help feeling a little when any- 
thing happens,” continued Miss Smith, 
primly ; “and there is something so dread- 
ful in such an accident. How do you think 
it can have happened? Could it be his 
groom, or who could it be? but I understand 
he is getting better now ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Vincent. 

“T am so glad,” said Miss Smith, “ not 
that if it had been the will of Providence—I 
would make the tea for you, Mr. Vincent, if 
you would not think it odd, and I am sure 
Mrs. Mildmay will be here directly. They 
were in a great commotion at Grange Lane. 
Just now, you know, there is an excitement. 
Though she is not a young girl, to be sure 
it is always natural. But for that I am sure 
they would all have come this morning ; but 
perhaps Mr. Fordham——” 

“ Not any tea, thank you. If you have 
breakfasted, I will have the things removed. 
I have only one sitting-room, you percéive,” 
said the minister, rather bitterly. He could 
not be positively uncivil—his heart was too 
young and fresh to be rude to any woman; 
but he rang the bell with a little unnecessary 
sharpness when Miss Smith protested that 
she had breakfasted long before. ‘Her words 
excited him with a touch beyond telling. 
He could not, would not ask what was the 
cause of the commotion in Grange Lane; 


but he walked to the window to collect him- 
self while the little maid cleared the table, 
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and throwing it open, looked out with the 
heart beating loud in his breast. Werte these 


| the bells of St. Roque’s chiming into the 


| ruddy sunny air with a confused jangle of 
joy? It was a saint’s day, no doubt—a fes- 
| tival which the perpetual curate took delight 
in proclaiming his observance of ; or—if it 
might happen to be anything else, what was 
that to the minister of Salem, who had so 
many other things on his mind? As he 
looked out a cab drove rapidly up to the 
door—a cab from which he saw emerge Mrs. 
Hilyard and another figure, which he recog- 
nized with a start off resentment. What 
possible right had this man to intrude upon 
him in this moment of fate? The minister 
left the window hastily, and stationed him- 
self with a gloomy countenance on the hearth- 
rug. He might be impatient of the women; 
but Fordham, inexcusable as his intrusion 
was, had to be met face to face. With a 
flash of sudden recollection, he recalled all 
his previous intercourse with the stranger 
whose name was so bitterly interwoven with 
the history of the last six months. What 
had he ever done to wake so sharp a pang 
of dislike and injury in Vincent’s mind? It 
was not for Susan’s sake that her brother’s 
heart closed and his countenance clouded 
against the man whose name had wrought 
her so much sorrow. Vincent had arrived 
at such a climax of personal existence that 
Susan had but a dim and secondary place in 
his thoughts. He was absorbed in his own 
troubles and plans and miseries. On the 
eve of striking out for himself into that bit- 
ter and unknown life in which his inexperi- 
enced imagination rejected the thought of 
any solace yet remaining, what malicious in- 
fluence brought this man here ? 

They came in together into the room, 
“ Mrs. Mildmay and Mr. Fordham ”—not 
Mrs. Hilyard: that was over; and, pre-oc- 
cupied as the minister was, he could not but 
perceive the sudden change which had come 
over the Back Grove Street needlewoman. 
Perhaps her despair had lasted as long as 
was possible for such an impatient spirit. 
She came in with the firm, steady step which 
he had observed long ago, before she had 
begun to tremble at his eye. Another new 
| stage had commenced in her strange life. 
| She went up to him without any hesitation, 
clear and decisive as of old. 

“Tam going away,” she said, holding out 
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her hand to him, “ and sol presume are you, 
Mr. Vificent. Ihave come to explain every- 
thing, and see your mother. Let me see your 
mother. Mr. Fordham has come with me to 
explain to you. They think in Grange Lane 
that it is only a man who can speak to a man,” 
she went on, with the old movement of her thin 
lips; “ and that now I have come to life again, 
I must not manage my own affairs. Iam go- 
ing back to society and the world, Mr. Vincent. 
Ido not know where you are going, but here is 
somebody come to answer for mé. Do they 
accept bail in a court of honor! or will you 
still hold a woman t@her parole ? for it must 
be settled now.” — 

“© Why must it be settled now ?” said Vin- 
cent. He had dropped her hand and turned 
away from her with a certain repugnance. 
She had lost her power over him. At that 
moment the idea of being cruel, tyrannical 
to somebody—using his power harshly, bal- 
ancing the pain in his own heart by inflicting 
pain on another—was not unagreeable to the 
minister’s excited mind. He could have 
steeled himself just then to bring down upon 
her all the horrible penalties of the law. 
“Why must it be settled?” he repeated ; 
“‘why must you leave Carlingford? I will 
not permit it.” He spoke to her but he 
looked at Fordham. ‘The stranger was 
wrapped in a large overcoat which concealed 
all his dress) What was his dress, or his 
aspect, or the restrained brightness in his 
eyes to the minister of Salem? But Vin- 


‘cent watched him narrowly with a jealous 


inspection. In Fordham’s whole appear- 
ance there was the air of a man to whom 
something was about to happen, which ag- 
gravated to the fever-point the dislike and 
opposition in Vincent’s heart. 

“T will be answerable for Mrs. Mildmay,” 
said Fordham, with an evident response on 
his side to that opposition and dislike. Then 
he paused, evidently perceiving the necessity 
of conciliation. ‘ Mr. Vinvent,” he contin- 
ued, with some earnestness, ‘ we all under- 
stand and regret deeply the inconvenience— 
I mean the suffering—that is to say, the in- 
jury and misery which these late occurrences 
must have caused you. I know how well— 
that is, how generously, how nobly — you 
have behaved——” 

Here Mr. Fordham came to a pause in 
some confusion. To express calm acknowl- 
edgments to a man for his conduct in a 





matter which has been to him one of unmit- 
igated disaster and calamity, requires an 
amount of composure which few people pos- 
sess when at the height of personal happi- 
aess, The minister drew back, and with a 
slight bow, and a restraint which was very 
natural and not unbecoming in his circum- 
stances, looked on at the confusion of the 
speaker without any attempt to relieve it. 
He had offered seats to his visitors, but he © 
himself stood on the hearth-rug, dark and 
silent, giving no assistance in the explana- 
tion. He had not invited the explanation— 
it must be managed now as the others might, 
without any help from him. 

“*T have seen Colonel Mildmay,” contin- 
ued Mr. Fordham, after a confused pause. 
** If it can be any atonement to you to know 
how much he regrets all that has happened, 
so far as your family is concerned—how fully 
he exonerates Miss Vincent, who was all 
along deceived, and who would not have re- 
mained a moment with him had she not been 
forcibly detained. Mildmay declares she 
met with nothing but respect at his hands,” 
continued the embarrassed advocate, lower- 
ing his voice ; ‘he says——” 

‘Enough has been said on the subject,” 
said Vincent, restraining himself with a vio- 
lent effort. 

“‘ Yes—I beg your pardon, it is quite true 
—enough has been said,” cried Fordham, 
with an appearance of relief. Here, at least, 
was one part of his difficult mediation over. 
“Mildmay will not,” he resumed, after a 
pause, “ tell me or any one else who it was 
that gave him his wound — that is a secret, 
he says, between him and his God and an- 
other. Whoever that other may be,” con- 
tinued Fordham, with a quick look towards 
Mrs. Mildmay, “ he is conscious of having 
wronged ——him—and will take no steps 
against—him. This culprit, it appears, must 
be ‘permitted to escape — you think so? — 
worse evils might be involved if we were to 
demand—his—punishment. Mr. Vincent, I 
beg you to take this into consideration, It 
could be no advantage to you ; the innocent 
shall not suffer—but—the criminal—must be 
permitted to escape.” 

“I do not see the necessity,” said Vincent, 
between his teeth. 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Mildmay, suddenly. 
“Escape! who believes in escape? Mr. 
Vincent knows better. Hush, you are a 
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happy man just now—you are not qualified 
to judge; but we know better. Escape !— 
he means from prisons and such like,” she 
continued, turning to Vincent with a half- 
disdainful wave of her hand towards her 
companion. “ But you know, and so do I, 
that there is no escape—not in this world. 
I know nothing about the next,” said the 
strange woman, curbing once more the flush 
of excitement which had overpowered her as 
she spoke—“ nothing; neither do you, 
though you are apriest. But there is enough 
ofretribution here. The criminal—Mr. Vin- 
cent—you know—will not escape.” 

She spoke these last words panting, with 
pauses between, for breath. She was afraid 
of him again; his blankness, his passive op- 
position, drove her out of her composure. 
She put her hands together under her shawl 
with a certain dumb entreaty, and fixed upon 
him her eager eyes. They were a strange 
group altogether. Miss Smith, who had 
still lingered at the door notwithstanding 
Mrs. Mildmay’s imperative gesture of dis- 
missal—out of hearing, but not out of sight 
— suffered some little sound to escape her at 
this critical moment ; and when her patroness 
turned round upon her with those dreadful 
eyes, fled with precipitation, taking refuge 
in Mrs. Vincent’s room. The table, still 
covered with its white cloth, stood between 
that dismayed spectator before she disap- 
peared finally, and the little company who 
were engaged in this silent conflict. Beside 
it sat Mrs. Mildmay, with a renewed panic 
of fear rising in her face. Fordham, con- 
siderably disturbed, and not knowing what 
to say, stood near her buttoning and unbut- 
toning his overcoat with impatient fingers, 
anxious to help her, but still more anxious 
tobe gone. The minister stood facing them 
all, with compressed lips, and eyes which 
looked at nobody. He was wrapt in a silent 
dumb resistance to all entreaties and argu- 
ments, watching Fordham’s gestures, Ford- 
ham’s looks, with a jealous but secret sus- 
picion. His heart was cruel in its bitterness. 
He for whom Providence had no joys in 
store, to whom the light was fading which 
made life sweet, was for this moment supe- 
rior to the happy man who stood embar- 
rassed and impatient before him; and gen- 
erous as his real nature was, it was not in 
him, in this moment of darkness, to let the 
opportunity go. 
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“ The innocent have suffered already,” said 
Vincent, “all but madness, all but death. 
Why should the criminal escape ?—go back 
into society, the society of good people, per- 
| haps strike some one else more effectually ? 
| Why should I betray justice, and let the 
‘criminal escape? My sister’s honor and 
| safety are mine, and shall be guarded, who- 
ever suffers. I will not permit her to go.” 

“ But I offer to be answerable for her ap- 
pearance,” said Fordham, hastily. “I un- 
dertake to’produce her if need be. You 
know me. I am a—relation of the family. 
I am a man sufficiently known to satisfy any 
magistrate. You have no legal right to de- 
tain her. What would you have more? Is 
not my guarantee enough for you?” 

“No,” said Vincent, slowly. The two 
men stood defiant opposite to each other, 
contending for this woman, whom neither 
of them looked at, for whom neither of them 
cared. She, in the mean time, sat still in an 
agony of suspense and concealed anguish, 
with her eyes fixed on Vincent’s face. She 
knew very well it was not of her that either 
of the two was thinking ; yet it was her fate. 
perhaps her very life, which hung trembling 
in the balance. A smothered sighing sob 
came from her breast. She was silenced for 
the first time in her life. She had escaped 
her crime ; but all its material consequences, 
shame and punishment, still hung over her 
head. After God himself had freed her from 
the guilt of blood—after the injured man 
himself had forgiven her—when all was clear 
for her escape into another life—was this an 
indignant angel, with flaming sword and 
averted face, that barred the way of the fu- 
gitive? Beyond him, virtue and goodness, 
and all the fruits of repentance, shone before 
the eyes which had up to this time seen but 
little attraction in them—all was so sweet, 
so easy, so certain, if but she were free. Her 
worn heart sighed to get forth into that way 
of peace. She could have fallen on her 
knees before the stern judge who kept -her 
back, and held over her head the cloud of 
her own ill-doings, but dared not, in her par- 
oxysm of fear and half-despair. A groaning, 
sighing sob, interrupted and broken, came 
from her exhausted breast. Just as she had 
recovered herself—as she had escaped—as 
remorse and misery had driven her to yearn 
after a better life, to be cast down again into 
this abyss of guilt and punishment! She 


























trembled violently as she clasped her poor 
hands “under her shawl. Composure and 
self-restraint were impossible in this terrible 
suspense, 

Her cry went to Fordham’s heart; and, 
besides, he was in désperate haste, and 
could afford to sink his pride, and make an 
appeal for once. He made a step forward, 
and put out his hand with an entreating gest- 
ure. “Do you hear her?” he cried, sud- 
denly. ‘ You have had much to bear your- 
self; have pity on her. Let her off—leave 
her to God. She has been ill, and will die, 
if you have no merey. You who are a min- 
ister-——” 

In his energy his overcoat fell back for a 
moment; underneath he was in full dress, 
which showed strangely in that gray spring 
morning. Vincent turned round upon him 
with a smile. The young man’s face was 
utterly pale, white to the lips. The bells 
were jangling joy in his ears. He was not 
master of himself. “ We detain you, Mr. 
Fordham ; you have other affairs in hand,” 
he said. ‘I ama minister only—a Dissent- 
ing minister—unworthy to have such an in- 
tercessor pleading with me; but you, at 
least,” cried poor Vincent, with an attempt 
at sarcasm, “do not want my pity; there 
is nothing between us that requires explana- 
tion. I will arrange with Mrs. Mildmay 
alone.” He turned away and went to the 
window when he liad spoken. There he 
stood, with his back to them, listening to the 
bells of St. Roque’s, as they came and went 
in irregular breaks upon the wind. His 
heart was bursting with wild throbs of bitter- 
ness and despair; it was all he could do to 
keep the tumult down, and contain himself 
in that flush of passion. He turned away 
from them, and stood gazing out at that te- 
dious window into the blank world. What 
did it matter? Let her escape if she would 
—let things go as they might; nothing was 
of any further importance—certainly on earth 
—perhaps even in heaven. 

“Twill go away—I can do you no good— 
I should only lose my temper; and time 
presses,” said Mr. Fordham, with a flush of 
resentment on his face, as he turned to the 
anxious woman behind him. What could 
he do? He could not quarrel with this an- 
gry man in his own house on such a day. 
He could not keep happier matters waiting. 
He would not risk the losing of his temper 
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and his time at this moment of all others. 
He went away with a sensation of defeat, 
which for half an hour materially mitigated 
his happiness. But he was happy, and the 
happy are indulgent judges both of their own 
conduct and of others. As for the minister, 
he was roused again when he saw his rival 
jump into the cab at the door, and drive off 
alone down the street, which was lively with 
the early stir of day. The sun had just broken 
through the morning clouds, and it was into 
a ruddy perspective of light that the stranger 
disappeared as he went off towards Grange 
Lane. Strange contrast of fate! While 
Fordham hastened down into the sunshine 
to all the joy that awaited him there, Tozer, 
a homely, matter-of-fact figure in the ruddy 
light, was crossing the street towards the 
minister’s door. Vincent went away from 
the window again, with pangs of an impa- 
tience and intolerance of his own lot which 
no strength of mind could subdue. All the 
gleams of impossible joy which had lighted 
his path in Carlingford had now gone out, 
and left him in darkness; and here came 
back, in undisturbed possession, all the 
meaner circumstances of his individual des- 
tiny. Salem alone remained to him out of 
the wreck of his dreams, except when he 
turned back and discovered her—the one 
tragic thread in the petty history—this wo- 
man whose future life for good or for evil he 
held in his avenging hands. 

Mrs. Mildmay was still seated by the ta- 
ble. She had regained command of herself. 
She looked up to him with gleaming eyes 
when he approached her. “ Mr. Vincent, I 
keep my parole—I am waiting your pleas- 
ure,” she said, never removing her eyes from 
his face. It was at this moment that Mrs, 
Vincent, who had from the window of Susan’s 
chamber seen the cab arrive and go away, 
with some curiosity, came into the room. 
The widow wanted to know who her son’s 
visitors were, and what had brought them. 
She came in with a little eagerness, but was 
brought to a sudden stand-still by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Mildmay. Why was this woman 
here ? what had she to do with the minister P 
Mrs. Vincent put on her litile air of simple 
dignity. She said, “I beg your pardon; I 
did not know my son was engaged,” with a 
courtesy of disapproving politeness to the 
unwelcome visitor. With a troubled look at 





Arthur, who looked excited and gloomy 
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enough to justify any uncomfortable imagi- 
nations about him, his mother turned away 
somewhat reluctantly. She did not feel that 
it was quite right to leave him exposed to 
the wiles of this “ designing woman ;” but 
the widow’s own dignity was partly at stake. 
All along she had disapproved of this strange 
friendship, and she could not countenance it 
now. 

“Your mother is going away,” said Mrs. 
Mildmay, with a restrained outcry of de- 
spair: “is no one to be permitted to medi- 
ate between us? You are aman and cruel; 
you are in trouble, and you think you will 
avenge yourself. No, no—I don’t mean 
what Isay. Your son is a—a true knight, 
Mrs. Vincent; I told you so before. He 
will never be hard upon a woman: if I had 
not known that, why should I have trusted 
him? I came back, as he knows, of my own 
will. Don’t go away; I am willing you 
should know—the whole,” said the excited 
woman, with a sudden pause, turning upon 
Vincent, her face blanching into deadly 
whiteness—“ the whole—I consent; let her 
be the judge. Women are more cruel than 
men; but I saved her daughter—I am will- 
ing that she should hear it all.” 

She sat down again on the seat from which 
she had risen. A certain comfort and re- 
lief stole over her face. She was appealing 
to the general heart of humanity against 
this one man who knew her secret. It 
might be hard to hear the story of her own 
sin—but it was harder to be under the sti- 
fling sway of one who knew it, and who had 
it in his power to denounce her. She ceased 
to tremble as she looked at the widow’s 
troubled face. It was a new tribunal before 
which she stood; perhaps here her provoca- 
tions might be acknowledged—her soul ac- 
quitted of the burden from which it could 
never escape. As the slow moments passed 
on, and the minister did not speak, she grew 
impatient of the silence. “Tell her,” she 
said, faintly—it was a new hope which thus 
awoke in her heart. 

But while Mrs. Mildmay sat waiting, and 
while the widow drew near, not without 
some judicial state in the poise of her little 
figure, to hear the explanation which she 
felt she was entitled to, Tozer’s honest, 
troubled face looked in at the door. It put 
a climax upon the confusion of the morning. 


The good butterman looked on in some sur- | nance of her visitor cleared by one of those 
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prise at this strange assemblage, recognizing 
dimly the haze of an excitement of which he 
knew nothing. He was acquainted, to some 
extent, with the needlewoman of Back 
Grove Street. He had gone to call on her 
once at the solicitation of the anxious 
Brown, who had charge of her district but 
did not feel himself competent to deal with 
the spiritua] necessities of such a penitent; 
and Tozer remembered well that her state 
of mind had not been satisfactory—* not 
what was to be looked for in a person as had 
the means of grace close at hand, and at- 
tended regular at Salem.” He thought she 
must have come at this unlucky moment to 
get assistance of some kind from the minis- 
ter—as if he had not troubles enough of 
his own,” Tozer said to himself: but the 
deacon was not disposed to let his pastor be 
victimized in any such fashion. This, at 
least, was a matter in which he felt fully en- 
titled to interfere. 

“‘ Good-mornin’, ma’am,” said the worthy 
butterman ; “ good-mornin’, Mr. Vincent— 
it’s cold, but it’s seasonable for the time of 
year. What I wanted was a word or two’ 
with the pastor, ma’am, if he’s disengaged. 
It aint what I approve,” continued Tozer, 
fixing his eyes with some sternness upon 
the visitor, “ to take up a minister’s time in 
the morning when he has the work of a flock 
on his hands. My business being sich as 
can’t wait, is different; but them as are in 
want of assistance, one way or another, which 
is a thing as belongs to the deacons, have no 
excuse, not as I can see, for disturbing the 
pastor. It aint a thing as I would put up 
with,” continued Tozer, with increasing se- 
verity ; ‘the charities of the flock aint in 
Mr. Vincent’s hands ; it’s a swindling of his 
time to come in upon him of a morning if 
there aint a good reason; and, as far as I 
am concerned, it would be enough to shut 
my heart up again’ giving help—that’s how 
it would work on me.” 

Mrs. Mildmay was entirely inattentive to 
the first few words of this address, but the 
pointed application given by the speaker’s 
eyes called her attention presently. She 
gazed at him as he proceeded, with a grad- 
ual lightening of her worn and anxious face, 
While Mrs. Vincent did all she could, with 
anxious looks and little deprecatory ges- 
|tures, to stop the butterman, the counte- 
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strange, sudden changes which the minister 
had noted so often. Her lips relaxed, her 
eyes gleamed with a sudden flash of amuse- 
ment. Then she glanced around, seeing 
with quick observation not only the absurd- 
ity of Tozer’s mistake, but the infallible ef- 
fect it had in changing the aspect of affairs, 
The minister had turned away, not without 
@ grim, impatient smile at the corner of his 
mouth. The minister’s mother, shocked in 
all her gentle politeness, was eagerly watch- 
ing her opportunity to break in and set the 
perplexed deacon right. The culprit, who 
had been on her trial a moment before, drew 
a long breath of utter relief. Now she had 
escaped—the crisis was over. Her quick 
spirit rose with a sense of triumph—a sen- 
sation of amusement. She entered eagerly 
into it, leaning forward with eyes that shone 
and gleamed upon her accuser, and a mock 
solemnity of attention which only her des- 
perate strain of mind and faculties could 
have enabled her to assume so quickly. 
When the butterman came to a pause, Mrs. 
Vincent rushed in breathlessly to the rescue. 

“Mr. Tozer—-Mr. Tozer! this lady is—a 
—a friend of ours,” cried the ministers 
mother, with looks that were much more 
eloquent of her distress and horror than 
any words. She had no time to say more, 
when the aggrieved individual herself broke 
in,— 

“‘Mr. Tozer knows I have been one of 
the flock since ever Mr. Vincent came,” 
said the strange woman. “I have gone to 
all the meetings, and listened faithfully to 
the pastor every time he has preached; and 
would you judge me unworthy of relief be- 
cause I once came to see him in a morning? 
That is hard laws; but the minister will 
speak for me. ‘The minister knows me,” she 
went on, turning fo Vincent, ‘and he and 
his mother have been very charitable to a 
poor woman, Mr. Tozer. You will not ex- 
clude me from the Salem charities for this 
one offence? Jemember that I am a mem- 
ber of the flock.” 

*‘ Not a church-member as I know,” said 
the sturdy deacon—* not meaning no of- 
fence, if I’ve made a mistake—one sitting, 
as far as I remember; but a—lady—as is a 
friend of Mrs. Vincent’s—” 

Here Tozer paused, abashed but suspi- 
cious, not disposed to make any further 
apology. That moment was enough to drive 


this lighter interlude from. the vigilant soul 
which, in all its moods, watched what was 
going on with a quick apprehension of the 
opportunities of the moment. All her per- 
ceptions, quickened as they were by anxiety 
and fear, were bent on discovering an outlet 
for her escape, and she saw her chance now. 
She got up wearily, leaning on the table, as 
indeed she needed to lean, and looked into 
Mrs. Vincent’s face: “‘ May I see my child ?” 
she said, in a voice that went to the heart of 
the widow. The minister’s mother could 
not resist this appeal. She saw the trem- 
bling in her limbs, the anxiety in her eye. 
“ Arthur, I will see to Mrs. Mildmay. Mr. 
Tozer has something to say to you, and we 
must not occupy your time,” said the tender 
little woman, in whose gentle presence there 
was protection and shelter even for the pas- 
sionate spirit beside her. Thus the two 
went away together. If there had ever been 
any revengeful intention in Vincent’s mind, 
it had disappeared by this time. He, too, 
breathed deep with relief. The criminal had 
escaped, at ledst out of his hands. He was 
no longer compelled to take upon himself 
the office of an avenger. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“I HOPE, sir, as I haven’t said anything 
as gives offence ?—it was far from my mean- 
ing,” said Tozer; “not as the—person—is 
a church-member, being only a seatholder 
for one sittin’, as is down in the books. I 
wouldn’t have come over, not so early, Mr. 
Vincent, if it wasn’t as I was wishful to try 
if you’d listen to reason about the meetin’ as 
is appointed to be to-night. It aint no in- 
terest of mine, not so far as money goes, nor 
nothing of that kind. It’s you as I’m 
a-thinking of. I don’t mind standing the 
expense out of my own pocket, if so be as 
you’d give in to make it a tea-meetin’. I 
don’t know as you’d need to do nothing but 
take the chair and make yourself agreeable. 
Me and Brown and the women would man- 
age the rest. It would be a pleasant sur- 
prise, that’s what it would be,” said the good 
butterman; “and Phoebe and some more 
would go down directly to make ready: and 
I don’t doubt as there’s cakes and buns 
enough in Carlingford, Mr. Vincent, sir, if 
you’d but bend your mind to it and con- 
sent.” 








“Tam going out,” said Vincent; “ Lhave 
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—something to do ; don’t detain me, Tozer. 
I must have this morning to myself.” 

“T’ll walk with you, sir, if I aint in the 
way,” said the deacon, accompanying the 
young man’s restless steps down-stairs. 
“They tell me miss is a deal better, and all 
things is going onwell. 1 wouldn’t be med- 
diesome, Mr. Vincent, not of my own will; 
but when matters is settling, sir, if you'd 
but hear reason! There can’t nothing but 
harm come of more explanations. I never 
had no confidence in explanations, for my 
part ; but pleasant looks and the urns a-smok- 
ing, and a bit of green on the wall, as Phebe 
and the rest could put up in no time! and 
just such a speech as was agreeable to wind 
up with —a bit of an anecdote, or poetry 
about friends as is better friends after they’ve 
spoke their minds and had it out—that’s the 
thing as would settle Salem, Mr. Vincent. 
I don’t speak, not to bother you, sir, but for 
your good. There aint no difficulty in it; 
it’s easier a deal than being serious and 
opening up all things over again; and as 
for them as would like to dictate——” 

“Tam not thinking of Salem,” said the 
minister ; “ I have many other things to dis- 
tract me; for Heaven's sake if you have any 
pity, leave me alone to-day.” 

“ But you'll give in to make it a tea-meet- 
in’? ” said the anxious butterman, pausing 
at his own door. 

Tozer did not make out the minister’s re- 
ply. It is difficult to distinguish between a 
nod and a shake of the head, under some 
circumstances—and Vincent did not pause 
to give an articulate answer, but left his 
champion to his own devices. It seemed to 
Vincent to be a long time since Fordham 
left his house—and he was possessed with a 
fever of impatience to see for himself what 
was being transacted down yonder in the 
sunshine, where the spire of St. Roque’s ap- 
peared in the distance through the ruddy 
morning haze. The bells had ceased, and 
all was quict enough in Grange Lane. Quite 
quiet—a few ordinary passengers in the tran- 
quil road, nursemaids and children—and the 
calm green doors closing in the concealed 
houses, as if no passion or agitation could 
penetrate them. The door of Lady West- 
ern’s garden was ajar. The minister crossed 
over and looked in with a wistful, despairing 
hope of seeing something that would contra- 
dict his conclusion. The house was basking 
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in the spring sunshine—the door open, some 
of the windows open, eager servants hover- 
ing about, an air of expectation over all. 
With eyes full of memories, the minister 
looked in at the half-open door, which one 
time and another had been to him the gate 
of paradise. Within where the red gerani- 
ums and verbenas had once brightened all 
the borders, were pale crocuses and flowers 
of early spring—the limes were beginning 
to bud, the daisies to grow among the grass. 
The winter was over in that sheltered and 
sunny place; Nature herself stood sweet 
within the protecting walls, and gathered all 
the tenderest sweets of spring to greet the 
bride in the new beginning of her life. It 
was but a glance, but the spectator, in the 
bitterness of his heart, did not lose a single 
tint or line; and just then the joy-bells 
burst out once more from St. Roque’s. Poor 
Vincent drew back from the door as the sud- 
den sound stung him to the heart. Nothing 
had any pity for him —all the world, and 
every voice and breath therein, sided with 
the others in their joy. He went on blindly, 
without thinking where he was going, with. 
a kind of dull, stubborn determination in his 
heart, not to turn back in his wretchedness 
even from the sight of the happy procession 
which he knew must be advancing to meet 
him. A pang more or less, what did it mat- 
ter? And for the last time he would look 
on Her who was nothing in the world to him 
now—who never could have been anything 
—yet who had somehow shed such streams 
of light upon the poor minister’s humble 


‘path, as no reality in all his life had ever 


shed before. He paused on the edge of the 
road as he saw the carriage coming. It was 
one of those moments when a man’s entire 
life becomes apparent to him in long per- 
spective of past and future, he himself and 
all the world standing still between. The 
bells rang on his heart, with echoes from the 
wheels and the horses’ feet coming up in 
superb pride and triumph. Heaven and 
earth were glad for her in her joy. He, in 
his great trouble, stood dark in the sunshine 
and looked on. 

It was only a moment, and no more. He 
would have seen nothing but the white mist 
of the veil which surrounded her, had not 
she in her loveliness and kindness perceived 
him, and bent forward in the carriage with 
a little motion of her hand calling the atten- 
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tion of her unseen bridegroom to that figure 
on the way. At sight of that movement, 
the unhappy young man started with an in- 
tolerable pang, and went on heedless where 
he was going. He could not control the 
momentary passion. She had never harmed 
him—never meant to dazzle him with her 
beauty, or trifle with his love or break his 
heart. It was kind as the sunshine, this 
sweet bridal face leaning out with that mo- 
mentary glance of recognition. She would | 
have given him her kind hand, her sweet 
smile as of old, had they met more closely— 
no remorseful consciousness was in her eyes 5 
but neither the bells, nor the flowers, nor 
the sunshine, went with such a pang to poor 
Vincent’s heart as did that look of kindness. 
It was all unreal then—no foundation at all 
in it? not enough to call a passing color to 
her cheek, or to dim her sweet eyes on her 
bridal day? He went down the long road 
in the insensibility of passion—seeing noth- 
ing, caring for nothing—stung to the heart. 
No look of triumph, no female dart of con- 
scious cruelty could have given the poor min- 
ister so bitter a wound. All her treasured 
looks and smiles—the touch of her hand—her 
words, of which he had scarcely forgotten one 
—did they mean nothing after all ? nothing 
but kindness? He had laid his heart at her 
feet; if she had trodden on it he could have 
forgiven her ; but she only went on smiling, 
and never saw the treasure in her way. And 
this was the end. The unfortunate young 
man could not give way to any outbreak of 
the passion that consumed him; he could 
but go on hotly—on past St. Roque’s, where 
flowers still lay in the porch, and the open 
doors invited strangers, to the silent coun- 
try, where the fields lay callow under the 
touch of spring. Spring! everlasting mock- 
ery of human trouble! Here were the hedge- 
rows stirring, the secret grain beginning to 
throb conscious in the old furrows; but life 
itself standing still—coming to a sudden end 
in this heart which filled the young man’s 
entire frame with pulsations of anguish. All 
his. existence had flowed towards this day, 
and took its termination here. His love— 
Heaven help him ! he had but one heart, and 
had thrown it away; his work—that, too, 
was to come to nothing, and be ended; all 
his traditions, all his hopes, were they to be 
buried in one grave? and what was to be- 


come after of the posthumous and nameless 
life P 


CHAPTER XLI. 


WueEn the minister fully came to himself, 
it was after a long, rapid walk of many miles 
through the silent fields and hazy country. 
There the clouds cleared off from him in the 
quietness. When he began to see clearly he 
turned back towards Carlingford. Nothing 
now stood between him and the crisis which 
henceforward must determine his personal 
affairs. He turned in the long country road, 
which he had been pursuing eagerly without 
knowing what he was doing, and gazed back 
towards the distant roofs. His heart ached 
and throbbed with the pangs that were past. 
He had a consciousness that it stirred within 
his breast, still smarting and thrilling with 
that violent access of agony—but the climax 
was over. The strong pulsations fell into 
dull beats of indefinite pain. Now for the 
other world—the neutral-colored life. Vin- 
cent did not very well know which road he 
had taken, for he had not been thinking of 
where he was going; but it roused hima 
little to perceive that his homeward way 
brought him through Grove Street, and past 
Siloam Cottage, where Mr. Tufton lived. 
Mrs. Tufton was at the window, behind 
the great geranium, when the minister came 
in sight. When she saw him she tapped 
upon the pane and beckoned him to go in. 
He obeyed the summons, almost without im- 
patience, in the languor of his mind. He 
went in to find them all by the fire, just as 
they had been when he came first to Carling- 
ford. The old minister, in his arm-chair, 
holding out his flabby white hand to his dear 
young brother; the invalid daughter still 
knitting, with cold blue eyes, always vigi- 
lant and alert, investigating everything. It 
was a mild day, and Mrs. Tufton herself had 
shifted her seat to the window, where she had 
been reading aloud as usual the Carling. 
ford Gazette. The motionless warm air of 
the little parlor, the prints of the brethren on 
the walls, the attitudes of the living inhab- 
itants, were all unchanged from the time 
when the young minister of Salem paid his 
first visit, and chafed at Mr. Tufton’s advice, 
and heard with a secret shiver the prophecy 
of Adelaide, that “they would kill him in 
six months.” He took the same chair, again 
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making a little commotion among the furni- 
ture, which the size of the room made it dif- 
ficult to displace. It was with a bewildering 
sensation that he sat down in that unchange- 
able house. Had time really gone on through 
all these passions and pains, of which he was 
conscious in his heart ? or had it stood still, 
and were they only dreams? Adelaide Tuf- 
ton, immovable in her padded chair, with 
pale blue eyes that searched through every- 
thing, had surely never once altered her po- 
sition, but had knitted away the days with a 
mystic thread like one of the Fates. Even 
the geranium did. not seem to have gained 
or shed a single leaf. 

“T have just been reading in the Gazette 
the report of last night’s meeting,” said good 
Mrs. Tufton. “O Mr. Vincent, I was so 
glad—your dear mother herself, if she had 
been there, could not have been happier 
than I was. I hope she has seen the Ga- 
gette this morning. You young men al- 
ways like the Zimes; but they never put 
in anything that is interesting to me in the 
Times. Perhaps, if she has not seen it, 
you will put the paper in your pocket. In- 
deed, it made me as happy as if you had | 
been my own son. [I always say that is very 
much how Mr. Tufton and I feel for you.” 

“ Yes, it went off very well,” said the old 
minister. “My dear young brother, it all 
depends on whether you have friends that | 


know how to deal with a flock; nothing can | 
I am sorry | 


teach you that but experience. 
I dare not go out again to-night—it cost me 


my night’s rest last night, as Mrs. Tufton | 


will tell you; but that is nothing in consid- 
eration of duty. 


rule through life—— 

“ Mr. Vincent understands all that,” said 
Adelaide; “that will do, papa—we know. 
Tell me about Lady Western’s marriage, Mr. 
Vincent. I dare say you were invited, as she 
was such a friend of yours. 


turned out to be Colonel Mildmay’s sister ; 
but, to be sure, those things don’t matter 
among people in high life. It was delight- 
ful that she should marry her old love after 
all, don youthink? Poor Sir Joseph would 
have left a different will if he had known. 
Parted for ten years and coming together 
again! it is like a story in a book——” 


Never think of ease to! 
yourself, my dear young friend, when you | 
can serve a brother; it has always been my | 


It must have | 
made an awkwardness between you when she | 
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“T do not know the circumstances,” said 
poor Vincent. He turned to Mr. Tufton . 
with a vain hope of escaping. “I shall have 
to bid you good-by shortly,” said the min- 
ister ; “ though it was very good of the Sa- 
lem people not to dismiss me, I prefer-——” 

“You mean to go away ? ” said Adelaide ; 
“that will be a wonderful piece of news in 
the connection; but I don’t think you will 
go away: there will be a deputation, and 
they will give you a piece of plate, and you 
wil] remain—you will not be able to resist. 
Papa never was a preacher to speak of,” 
continued the dauntless invalid, “but they 
gave him a purse and a testimonial when he 
retired ; and you are soft-heartec, and they 
will get the better of you-—” 

“ Adelaide!” said Mys. Tufton, “ Mr. 
Vincent will think you out of your senses: 
indeed, Mr. Vincent, she does not mind what 
she says ; and she has had so much ill-health, 
poor child, that both her papa and I have 
given in to her too much; but as for my 
husband’s preaching, it is well known he 
could have had many other charges if his 





| duty had not called him to stay at Salem ; 


invitations used to come——” 

“Oh, stuff!” said the-irreverent Ade- 
|laide—* as if Mr. Vincent did not know. 
But I will tell you about Lady Western— 
‘that i is the romance of the day. Mr. Ford- 
“ham was very poor, you know, when they 
first saw each other—only a poor barrister— 
and the friends interfered. Friends «always 
| interfere,” said the sick woman, fixing her 
pale eyes on Vincent’s face as she went on 
‘with her knitting ; “and they married her 
to old Sir Joseph Western ; and so, after a 
while, she became the young dowager. She 
must have been very pretty then—she is 
beautiful now; but I would not have mar- 
ried a widow, had I been Mr. Fordham, 
iafter I came into my fortune. His elder 
‘brother died, you know. I would not have 
married her, however lovely she had been. 
Mr. Vincent, would you ?” 

“ Adelaide!” cried Mrs. Tufton, again in 
dismay. The poor minister thrust back his 
chair from the table, and came roughly 
against the stand of the great geranium, 
which had to be adjusted, and covered his 
retreat. He glanced at his conscious tor- 
mentor with the contemptuous rage and ag- 
gravation which men sometimes feel towards 
| a weak creature who insults them with im- 
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punity. But she did not show any pleasur- 
able consciousness of her triumph; she kept 
knitting on, looking at him with her pale 
blue eyes. There was something in that 
loveless eagerness of curiosity which ap- 
palled Vincent. He got up hastily to his 
feet, and said he had something to do and 
must go away. 

“Good-by, my dear brother,” said Mr. 
Tufton, slowly, shaking the young minister’s 
hand; “you will be judicious to-night? 
The flock have stood by you, and been in- 
dulgent to your inexperience. They see 
you never meant to hurt any of their feel- 
ings. It is what I always trained my dear 
people to be—considerate to the young 
preachers. Take my advice, my beloved 
young brother, and dear Tozer’s advice. 
We do all we can for you here, and dear 
Tozer is a tower of strength. And you 
have our prayers; we are but a little as- 
sembly—TI and my dear partner in life and 
our afflicted child—but two or three, you 
know —and we never forget you at the 
throne of grace.” 

With this parting blessing Vincent has- 
tened away. Poor little Mrs. Tufton ‘had 
added some little effusion of motherly kind- 
ness which he did not listen to. He came 
away with a strange impression on his mind 
of that knitting woman, pale and curious, 
in her padded chair. Adelaide Tufton was 
not old—not a great many years older than 
himself. To him, with the life beating so 
strong in his veins, the sight of that life in 
death was strange, almost awful. The de- 
spair, the anguish, the vivid uncertainty and 
reality of his own existence, appeared to 
him in wonderful relief against that mo- 
tionless background. If he came back here 
ten years hence, he might still find as now 
the old man by the fire, the pale woman 
knitting in her chair, as they had been for 
these six months which had brought to the 
young minister a greater crowd of events 
than all his previous years. When he 
thought of that helpless woman, with her 
lively thoughts and curious eyes, always 
busy and speculating about the life from 
which she was utterly shut out, a strange 
sensation of thankfulness stole over the 


young man; though he was miserable he) 


was alive. Between him and the lovely fig- 
ure on which his heart had dwelt too long, 





rose up now this other figure which was_| 
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not lovely. He grew stronger as he went 
home along the streets in the changed light - 
of the afternoon. Siloam Cottage inter- 
posed between him and that ineffable mo- 
ment at the bridal doors; presently Salem, 
too, would interpose, and all the difficulties 
and troubles of his career. He had taken 
up life again, after that pause when the sun 
and the moon stood still and the battle 
raged. Now it was all over, and the world’s 
course had begun anew. 

Mrs. Vincent was looking out for him 
when he reached his own door. He could 
see her disappear from the window above, 
where she had been standing watching. 
She came to meet him as he went up to the 
sitting-room. There was nobody now in 
that room, where the widow had been mak- 
ing everything smile for her son. The table 
was spread ; the fire bright ; the lamp ready 
to be lighted on the table. Mrs. Vincent 
had been alarmed by Arthur’s long absence, 
but she did not say so, She only made 
haste to tell him that Susan was so much 
better, and that the doctor was in such high 
spirits about her. ‘ After we come back 
from the meeting you are to go in and sit 
with your sister for an hour, my dear boy,” 
said his mother. ‘Till that was over, we 
knew your mind would be occupied, and 
Susan would like to see you. O Arthur! it 
will make you happy only to look at her. 
She remembers everything now; she has 
asked me even all about the flock, and cried 
with joy to hear how things had gone off 
last night—not for joy only,” said the truth- 
ful widow, “ with indignation, too, that you 
ever should have been doubted—for Susan 
thinks there is nobody like her brother; but, 
my dear, we ought to be very thankful that 
things have happened so well. Everybody 
must learn to put up with a little injustice 
in this world, particularly the pastor of a 
flock. If you will go and get ready for din- 
ner, Arthur,” said Mrs. Vincent, “1 will 
light the lamp. I have taken it into my own 
hands, dear; it is better to put it right at 
first than to be always arranging it after it 
has been put wrong. Dinner is quite ready, 
and make haste, my dear boy. I have got 
a little fish for you, and you know it will 
spoil if you keep it waiting; and I have so 
much to tell you before we go out to the 
meeting to-night.” 

Vincent made no answer to the wistful, 








inquiring look which his mother turned to 
-his face as she mentioned this meeting. He 
went away with an impatient exclamation 
about that lamp, which seemed to him to 
occupy half her thoughts. Mrs. Vincent 
was full of many cares and much news 
which she had to give her son; she was also 
deeply anxious and curious to know what he 
was going to do that night; but still she 
spared a little time for the lamp, to set the 
screw right, and light to a delicate evenness 
the well-trimmed wick. When she had 
placed it on the table, it gave her a certain 
satisfaction to see how clearly it burned, 
and how bright it made the table. “If I 
only knew what Arthur was going to do,” 
she said to herself, with a little sigh, as she 
rang the bell for the dinner, and warned 
the little maid to be very careful with the 
fish ; “for if it is not put very nicely on the 
table Mr. Vincent will not have any of it,” 
said the minister’s mother, with that femi- 
nine mingling of small cares and great 
which was so incomprehensible to her son. 
When he came back and seated himself 
listlessly at the table, he never thought of 
observing the light, or taking note of the 
brightness of the room. To think of this 
business of dinner at all, interjected into 
such a day, was almost too much for Ar- 
thur ; and he was half disgusted with him- 
self when he found that, after all, he could 
eat, and that not only for his mother’s sake. 
Mrs. Vincent talked only of Susan while the 
‘little maid was going and coming into the 
room; but when they were alone she drew 
her chair a little nearer and entered upon 
other things. 

“ Arthur, I had a great deal of conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Mildmay; she told me— 
everything,” said the widow, growing pale. 
*O my dear! when God leaves us alone to 
our own devices, what dreadful things a sin- 
ful creature may do! I said you would do 
nothing to harm her now when Susan was 
safe. Hush, dear! we must never breathe 
a word of it to Susan, or any one. Susan is 
changed, Arthur; sometimes I am glad of 
it, sometimes I could cry. She is not an 
innocent girl now. She isa woman—O Ar- 
thur! a great deal stronger than her mother ; 
she would clear herself somehow if she 
knew; she would not bear that suspicion. 
She is more like your dear papa,” said the 
mother, wiping her eyes, “than I ever 
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thought to see one of my children. I can 
see his high-minded ways in her, Arthur— 
and steadier than you and me; for you have 
my quick temper, dear. Wait just another 
moment, Arthur. This poor child dotes 
upon Susan; and her mother asked me,” 
said poor Mrs. Vincent pausing, and look- 
ing her son in the face, “ if—I would keep 
her with me.” 

“Keep her with you! Let us be rid of 
them,” cried the minister; “they have 
brought us nothing but misery ever since we 
heard their names.” 

“ Yes, Arthur, dear; but the poor child 
never did any one any harm. They have 
made her a ward in Chancery now. It should 
have been done long ago, but for the wicked- 
ness and the disputes; and, my dear boy,” 
said Mrs. Vincent, anxiously, “I will have 
to leave Lonsdale, you know; my poor child 
could not go back there; and we will not 
stay with you in Carlingford to get you into 
trouble with your flock,” continued the 
widow, gazing wistfully in his face to see if 
she could gather anything of his purpose 
from his looks ; “ and with my little income, 
you. know, it would be hard work without 
coming on you; but all the difficulty is 
cleared away if we take this child. I was 
thinking I might take Susan abroad,” said 
the widow, with a little sigh ; “it is the best 
thing, I havealways heard, after such trouble; 
and it would be an occupation for her when 
she got better. My dear boy, don’t be hasty; 
your dear father always took a little time to 
think upon a thing before he would speak; 
but you have always had my temper, Arthur. 
I wont say any more; we will speak of it, 
dear, in your sister’s room, when we come 
home from the meeting to-night.” 

“T think you had better not go to the 
meeting to-night; there will be nothing said 
to please you, mother,” said the minister, 
rising from the table, and taking his favorite 
position on the hearth-rug. His mother 
turned round frightened, but afraid to show 
her fright, determined still to look as if she 
believed everything was going well. 

“No fine speeches, Arthur? My dear 
boy, I always like to hear you speak. I know 
you will say what you ought,” said the 
widow, smiling, with a patient determination 
in her face. Then there wasa pause. “ Per- 
haps you will give mea little sketch of what 


you are going to say,” she went on, with a 
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tender artifice, concealing her anxiety. “Your 
dear papa often did, Arthur, when anything 
was going on among the flock.” 

But Arthur made no reply. His clouded 
face filled his mother with a host of indefinite 
fears. But she saw, as she had seen so often, 
that womanish entreaties were not practica- 
ble, and that he must be left to himself. 
“ He will tell me as we go to Salem,” she said 
in her heart, to quiet its anxious throbbing. 
“ Perhaps you would like to have the room 
to yourself a little, dear,” she said ‘aloud. 
“T will go to Susan till it is time to leave ; 
and I know my Arthur will ask the counsel 
of God,” she added, softly, just touching his 
hand with a tender momentary clasp. It 
was all the minister could do to resist the 
look of anxious inquiry with which this little 
caress was accompanied; and then she left 
him to prepare for his meeting. Whether he 
asked advice or not of his Father in heaven, 
the widow asked it for him with tears in her 
anxious eyes. She had done all that she 
could do. When the minister was left to 
himself, he opened his desk and took out the 
manuscript with which he had been busy 
last night. It was the speech he had in- 
tended to deliver, and he had been pleased 
with it. He sat down now and read it over 
to himself, by the white-covered table, on 
which his mother’s lamp burned bright. 
Sheet by sheet, as he read it over, the impa- 
tient young man tossed into the fire, with 
hasty exclamations of disgust. He was ex- 
cited ; his mind was in fiery action: his heart 
moved to the depths. No turgid Homerton 
eloquence would do now. What he said 
must be not from the lips, but from the 
heart. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Mrs. VINCENT was ready in very good 
time for the meeting; she brought her son 
a cup of coffee with her own hand when she 
was dressed in her bonnet and shawl. She 
had put on her best bonnet—her newest 
black silk dress. Perhaps she knew that 
device of Tozer, of which the minister yet 
was not aware ; but Arthur for once was too 
peremptory and decided for his mother. She 
who knew how to yield when resistance was 
impossible, had to give in to him at last. It 
was better to stay at home, anxious as her 
heart was, than to exasperate her boy, who had 
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much heroism the widow took off her bon- 
net again and returned to Susan’s room, 
There could be little doubt now what the 
minister was going todo. While she seated 
herself once more by her daughter’s bedside, 
in a patience which was all but unbearable, 
her son went alone to his last meeting with 
his flock. He walked rapidly through Grove 
Street, going through the stream of Salem 
people, who were moving in twos and threes 
in the same direction. A little excitement 
had sprung up in Carlingford on the occasion. 
The public in general had begun to find out, 
as the public generally does, that here wasa 
man who was apt to make disclosures not 
only of his opinions but of himself wherever 
he appeared, and that a chance was hereby 
afforded to the common eye of seeing that 
curious phenomenon, a human spirit in action 
—a human heart as it throbbed and changed 
—a sight more interesting than any other 
dramatic performance under heaven. There 
was an unusual throng that night in Grove 
Street, and the audience was not less amazed 
than the minister when they found what 
awaited them in the Salem schoolroom, 
There Phebe Tozer and her sister-spirits 
had been busy all day. Again there were 
evergreen wreaths on the wails, and the stiff 
iron gas-lights were bristling with holly. 
Pheebe’s genius had even gone further than 
on the last great occasion, for there were pink 
and white roses among the green leaves, and 
one of the texts which hung on the wall, had 
been temporarily elevated over the platform, 
framed in wreaths and supported by extem- 
pore fastenings, the doubtful security of 
which filled Phoebe’s artless soul with many 
a pang of terror. It was the tender injune- 
tion, “ Love one another,” which had been 
elevated to this post of honor, and this was 
the first thing which met Vircent’s eye as he 
entered the room. Underneath, the platform- 
table was already filled with the élite of the 
flock. The ladies were all in their best bon- 
nets in that favored circle, and Tozer stood 
glorious in his Sunday attire—but in his own 
mind privately a little anxious as to the ef- 
fect of all this upon the sensitive mind of the 
minister — by the side of the empty chair 
which had been left for the president of the 
assembly. When Vincent was seen to enter, 
it was Tozer who gave the signal for a burst 
of cheering, which the pleased assembly, 





so many other things to trouble him. With 





newly aware of the treat thus provided for it, 
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performed heartily with all its boots and um- 
brellas. Through this applause the minister 
made his way to the platform with abstracted 
looks. The cheer made no difference upon 
the stubborn displeasure and annoyance of 


his face. Nothing that could possibly have | 
been done to aggravate his impatient spirit | 


and make his resolve unalterable, could have 
been more entirely successful than poor 
Tozer’s expedient for the conciliation of the 
flock. Angry, displeased, humbled in his 
own estimation, the unfortunate pastor made 
his way through the people, who were all 
smiles and conscious favor. <A curt general 
bow and cold courtesy was all he had even 
for his friends on the platform, who beamed 
upon him as he advanced. He was not mol- 
lified by the universal applause; he was not 
to be moved to complaisance by any such 
argument. He would not take the chair, 
though Tozer, with anxious officiousness, put 
it ready for him, and Phebe looked up with 
looks of entreaty from behind the urn. In the 
sight of all the people he refused the honor, 
and sat down on a little supernumerary 
seat behind, where he was not visible to the 
increasing crowd. This refusal sent a thrill 
through all the anxious deacons on the plat- 
form. They gathered round him to make 
remonstrances, to which the minister paid 
noregard. It was a dreadful moment. No- 
body knew what to do in the emergency. 
The throng streamed in till there was no 
longer an inch of standing-ground, nor a sin- 
gle seat vacant, except that one empty chair 
which perplexed the assembly. The urns 
began to smoke less hotly; the crowd gave 
murmurous indications of impatience as the 
deacons cogitated—What was to be done? 
—the tea at least must not be permitted to 
get cold. At last Mr. Brown stood up and 
proposed feebly, that as Mr. Vincent did not 
wish to preside, Mr. Tozer should be chair- 
man on this joyful occasion. The Salem 
folks, who thought it a pity to neglect the 
good things before them, assented with some 
perplexity, and then the business of the even- 
ing began. 

It was very lively business for the first 
half-hour. Poor Mrs. Tufton, who was 
seated immediately in front of the minister, 
disturbed by his impatient movements, took 
fright for the young man ; and could not but 
wonder in herself how people managed to 
eat cake and drink tea in such an impromptu 
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‘fashion, who doubtless had partaken of that 
|meal before leaving home, as she justly re- 


\flected. The old minister’s wife stood by the 


young minister with a natural esprit de corps, 
and was more anxious than she could ac- 
count for. A certain cloud subdued the 
hilarity of the table altogether; everybody 
was aware of the ‘dark visage of the minis- 
ter, indignant and annoyed, behind. A cer- 
tain hush was upon the talk, and Tozer him- 
self had grown pale in the chair, where the 
good butterman by no means enjoyed his 
dignity. Tozer was not so eloquent as usual 
when he got up to speak. He told the re- 


|freshed and exhilarated flock that he had 


made bold to give them a little treat, out of 
his own head, seeing that everything had 
gone off satisfactory last night; and they 
would agree with him as the minister had no 
call to take no further trouble in the way of 
explanations. A storm of applause was the 
response of the Salem folks to this sugges- 
tion ; they were in the highest good-humor 
both with themselves and the minister— 
ready to vote him a silver tea-service on the 
| spot, if anybody had been prompt enough to 
suggest it. But a certain awe stole over 
even that delighted assembly when Mr. Vin- 
cent came forward to the front of the table 
and confronted them all, turning his back 
upon his loyal supporters. They did not 
know what to make of the dark aspect and 
clouded face of the pastor, relieved as it was 
against the alarmed and anxious counte- 
nances behind him. A panic seized upon 
Salem: something which they had not anti- 
cipated—something very diflerent from the 
programme—was in the minister’s eye. 

The Pigeons were in a back seat—very 
far back, where Mrs. Vincent had been the 
previous evening—spies to see what was 
going on, plotting the Temperance Hall and 
an opposition preacher in their treacherous 
hearts ; but even Mrs. Pigeon bent forward 
with excitement in the general flutter. When 
the minister said ‘‘ My friends,” you could 
have heard a pin drop in the crowded meet- 
ing; and when, a minute after, a leaf of 
holly detached itself and fluttered down from 
one of the gas-lights, the whole row of peo- 
ple among whom it fell thrilled as if they 
had received a blow. Hush! perhaps it is 
not going to be so bad after all. He is talk- 
ing of the text there over the platform, in its 
evergreen frame, which Phebe trembles to 
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think may come down any moment with a 
crash upon her father’s anxious head. “ Love 
one another!” Is Mr. Vincent telling them 
that he is not sure what that means, though 
he is a minister—that he is not very sure 
what anything means—that life is a great 
wonder, and that he only faintly guesses how 
God, being pitiful, had the heart to make 
man and leave him on this sad earth? Is 
that what he says as he stands pale before 
the silent assembly, which scarcely dares 
draw breath, and is ashamed of its own 
lightness of heart and vulgar satisfaction 
with things in general? That is what the 
minister says. ‘The way is full of such pit- 
falls—the clouds so heavy overhead—the 
heavens, so calm and indifferent, out of reach 
—cannot we take hands and help each other 
through this troubled journey?” says the 
orator, with a low voice and solemn eyes. 
When he pauses thus and looks them all in 
the face, the heart of Salem fails. The very 
gas-lights seem to darken in the air, in the 
silence, and there is not one of the managers 
who does not hear the beating of his own 
heart. Then suddenly the speaker raises 
his voice, raises his hand, storms over their 
heads in a burst of indignation not loud but 
grand. He says “ No.”—“No!” exclaims 
the minister—“ not in the world, not in the 
Church, nowhere on earth cun we be unani- 
mous except by moments. We throw our 
brother down, and then extend a hand to 
him in charity—but we have lost the art of 
standing side by side. Love! it means that 
you secure a certain woman to yourself to 
make your hearth bright, and to be yours 
forever; it means that you have children 
who are yours, to perpetuate your name and 
your tastes and feelings. It does not mean 
that you stand by your brother for him and 
not for you!” 

Then there followed another pause. The 
Salem people drew a long breath and 
looked in each other’s faces. They were 
guilty, self-convicted; but they could not 
tell what was to come of it, nor guess what 
the speaker meant. The anxious faces be- 
hind, gazing at him and his audience, were 
blank and horror-stricken, like so many con- 
spirators whose leader was betraying their 
cause. They could not tell what accusation 
he might be going to make against them, to 
be confirmed by their consciences; but no- 
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body except Tozer had the least conception 
what he was about to say. 
The minister resumed his interrupted 
speech. Nobody had ventured to cheer him; 
but during his last pause, seeing that he 
himself waited, and by way of cheering up 
their own troubled hearts, a few feeble and 
timid plaudits rose from the further end of 
the room. Mr. Vincent hurriedly resumed 
to stop this, with characteristic impatience, 
“Wait, before you applaud me,” said the 
Nonconformist. ‘I have said nothing that 
calls for applause. I have something more 
to tell you—more novel than what I have 
been saying. Iam going to leave Carling- 
ford. It was you who elected me, it is you 
who have censured me, it was you last night 
who consented to look over my faults and 
give me a new trial. Iam one of those who 
have boasted in my day that I received my 
title to ordination from no bishop, from no 
temporal provision, from no traditionary 
church, but from the hands of the people. 
Perhaps I am less sure than I was at first, 
when you were all disposed to praise me, 
that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God; but, however that may be, what I re- 
ceived from you I can but render up to you, 
I resign into your hands your pulpit, which 
you have erected with your money, and hold 
as your property. Icannot hold it as your 
vassal. If there is any truth in the old phrase 
which calls a church a cure of souls, it is 
certain that no cure of souls can be dele- 
gated to a preacher by the souls themselves 
who are to be his care. I find my old theo- 
ries inadequate to the position in which I 
find myself, and all I can do is to give up the 
post where they have left me in the lurch, 
Iam either your servant, responsible to you, 
or God’s servant, responsible to him—which 
is it? I cannot tell; but no man can serve 
two masters, as you know. Many of you 
have been kind to me—chief among all,” 
said Vincent, turning once round to look in 
Tozer’s anxious face, “ my friend here, who 
has spared no pains either to make me such 
a pastor as you wished, or to content me with 
that place when he had secured it. I cannot 
be content. It is no longer possible. So 
there remains nothing but to say good-by—~ 
good-by !—farewell—I will see you again to 
say it more formally. I only wish you to 
understand now that this is the decision I 
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have come to, and that I consider myself no 
longer the minister of Salem from this night.” 

Vincent drew back instantly when he had 
gaid these words, but not before half the 
people on the platform had got up on their 
feet, and many had risen in the body of 
the room. The women stretched out their 
hands to him with gestures of remonstranec 
and entreaty. “He don’t mean it; he’s 
not going for to leave us; he’s in a lit- 
tle pet, that’s all,” cried Mrs. Brown, loud 
out. Phebe Tozer, forgetting all about the 
text and the evergreens, had buried her face 
in her handkerchief and was weeping, not 
without demonstration of the fact. Tozer 
himself grasped at the minister’s shoulder, 
and called out to the astonished assembly 
that “they weren’t to take no notice. Mr. 
Vincent would hear reason. They weren't 
a-going to let him go, not like this.” The 
minister had almost to struggle through the 
group of remonstrant deacons. “ You don’t 
mean it, Mr. Vincent?” said Mrs. Tozer; 
“only say as it’s a bit o’ temper, and you 
don’t mean it!” Phoebe, on her part, raised 
a tear-wet cheek to hearken to the pastor’s 
reply; but the pastor only shook his head, 
and made no answer to the eager appeals 
which assailed him. When he had extri- 
cated himself from their hands and outcries, 
he hastened down the tumultuous and nar- 
row passage between the benches, where he 
would not hear anything that was addressed 
to him, but passed through with a brief nod 
to his anxious friends. Just as Vincent 
reached the door, he perceived, with eyes 
which excitement had made clearer than 


usual, that his enemy, Pigeon, had just got | 
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sense of freedom, and a thrill of new power 
and vigor in his heart. 

Behind he left a most tumultuous and dis- 
orderly meeting. After the first outburst 
of dismay and sudden popular desire to re- 
tain the impossible possession which had 
thus slid out of their hands—after Tozer’s 
distressed entreaty that they would all wait 
and see if Mr. Vincent didn’t hear reason— 
after Pigeon’s reluctant withdrawal of en- 
mity and burst of admiration, the meeting 
broke up into knots, and became not one 
meeting, but a succession of groups, all buz- 
zing in different tones over the great event. 
Resolutions, however, were proposed and 
earried all the same. Another deputation 
was appointed to wait on Mr. Vincent. A 
proposal was made to raise his “ salary,” 
and a subscription instituted on the spot to 
present him with a testimonial. When all 
these things were concluded, nothing remained 
but to dismiss the assembly, which dispersed 
not without hopes of a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The deacons remained for a final con- 
sultation, perplexed with alarms and doubts. 
The repentant Pigeon, restored to them by 
this emergency, was the most hopeful of all. 
Circumstances which had changed his mind 
must surely influence the pastor. An addi- 
tional fifty pounds of “ salary ”—a piece of 
plate—a congregational ovation—was it to 
be supposed that any Dissenting minister 
bred at Homerton could withstand such con- 
ciliatory overtures as these ? 


CHAPTER XLIII. 





But the deputation and the increased sal- 
ary and the silver salver were all ineffectual. 








to his feet, who shouted out that the pastor | Arthur would not hear reason, as his mother 
had spoken up handsome, and that there | | knew. It was with bitter restrained tears 
wasn’t one in Salem, whatever was their in- | of disappointment and vexation that she 
clinations, as did not respect him that day. heard from him, when he returned to that 
Though he paid no visible attention to the | conference in Susan’s room, the events of the 
words, perhaps the submission of his adver-| evening. It came hard upon the widow, 
sary gave a certain satisfaction to the min-| | who had invited her son to his sister’s bed- 
ister’s soul; but he took no notice of this | side that they might for the first time talk 
nor anything else, as he hurried outinto the | together as of old over all their plans. But 
silent street, where the lamps were lighted, | though her heart ached over the opportunity 
and the stars shining unobserved overhead. | thus thrown away, and though she asked 
Not less dark than the night were the pros-| herself with terror, “ What was Arthur to 
pects which lay before him. He did not do now?” his mother knew he was not to 
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made up his mind, it will be vain for any one 
to. try to move him,” said the widow, proud 
ef him in spite of all, though her heart cried 
out against his imprudence and foolishness ; 
and so it proved. The minister made his 
acknowledgments so heartily to the good 
butterman, that Tozer’s disclaimer of any 
special merit, and. declaration that he had 
but tried to “ do his dooty,” was made with 
great faltering and unsteadiness; but the 
Nonconformist himself never wavered in h:: 
resolve. Half of Carlingford sat in tears to 
hear Mr. Vincent’s last sermon. Such a 
discourse had never been heard in Salem. 
Scarcely one of the deacons could find a place 
in the crowded chapel to which all the world 
rushed ; and Tozer himself listened to the last 
address of his minister from one of the doors 
of the gallery, where his face formed the apex 
and culminating point of the crowd to Mr. 
Vincent’s eyes. When Tozer brushed his 
red handkerchief across his face, as he was 
moved to do two or three times in the course 
of the sermon, the gleam seemed to the min- 
ister, who was himself somewhat excited, to 
redden over the entire throng. It was thus 
that Mr. Vincent ended his connection with 
Salem Chapel. It was a heavy blow to the 
congregation for the time—so heavy that the 
spirit of the butterman yielded; he was not 
seen in his familiar seat for three full Sun- 
days after; but the place was mismanaged 
in Pigeon’s hands, and regard for the con- 
nection brought Tozer to the rescue. They 
had Mr. Beecher down from Homerton, who 
made a very good impression. The subse- 
quent events are so well known in Carling- 
ford, that it is hardly necessary to mention 
the marriage of the new minister, which took 
place about six months afterwards. Old 
Mr. Tufton blessed the union of his dear 
young brother with the blushing Phebe, 
who made a most suitable minister’s wife in 
Salem after the first disagreeables were over ; 
and Mr. Beecher proved a great deal more 
tractable than any man of genius. If he was 
not quite equal to Mr. Vincent in the pulpit, 
he was much more complaisant at all the 
tea-parties; and, after a year’s experience, 
was fully acknowledged, both by himself and 
others, to have made an ’it. +0 

Vincent meanwhile plunged into that 
world of life which the young man did not 
know ; not that matters looked badly for him 
when he left Carlingford--on the contrary, 


the connection in general thrilled 40 -hear of 
his conduct and his speech. The enthusiasm 
in Homerton was too great to be kept within 
bounds. Such a demonstration of the right- 
ful claims of the preacher had not been 
made before in the memory of man ; and the 
enlightened Nonconforming community did 
honor to the martyr. Three vacant congre- 
‘gations at least wooed him to their pulpite; 
his fame spread over the country: but he 
did not accept any of these invitations ; and 
after a while the eminent Dissenting fami- 
lies who invited him to dinner, found so 
many other independencies cropping out in 
the young man, that the light of their coun- 
tenances dimmed upon him. It began to 
be popularly reported, that a man so apt to 
hold opinions of his own, and so con 
vinced of the dignity of his office, had best 
have been in the Church where people 
knew no better. Such, perhaps, might 
have been the conclusion to which he came 
himself; but education and prejudice and 
Homerton stood invincible in the way. A 
Church of the Future—an ideal corporation, 
grand and primitive, not yet realized, but 
surely real, to be come at one day—shone 
before his eyes, as it shines before so many; 
but, in the mean time, the Nonconformist 
went into literature, as was natural, and was, 
it is believed in Carlingford, the founder of 
the Philosophical Review, that new organ 
of public opinion. He had his battle to 
fight, and fought it out in silence, saying 
little to any one. Sundry old arrows were 
in his heart, still quivering by times as he 
fought with the devil and the world in his 
desert; but he thought himself almost pros- 
perous, and perfectly composed and eased 
of all fanciful and sentimental sorrows, 
when he went, two or three years after these 
events, to Folkestone, to meet his mother 
and sister, who had been living abroad, away 
from him, with their charge, and to bring 
them to the little house he had prepared for 
them in London, and where he said to him- 
self he was prepared, along with them—a 
contented but neutral-colored household— 
to live out his life. 

But when Mr. Vincent met his mother at 
Folkestone, not even the haze of the spring 
evening, nor the agitation of the meeting, 
which brought back again so forcibly all the 
events which accompanied the parting, could 





{soften to him the wonderful thrill of sur- 
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prise, almost a shock, with which he looked 
upon two of the party. The widow, in her 
close white cap and black bonnet, was un- 
changed as when she fell, worn out, into his 
‘arms, on her first visit to Carlingford. She 
gave a little cry of joy as she saw her son. 
She trembled so with emotion and happiness, 
that he had to steady her on his arm and 
restrain his own feelings till another time. 
The other two walked by their side to the 
hotel where they were to rest allnight. He 
had kissed Susan in the faint evening light, 
but her brother did not know that grand fig- 
ure, large and calm and noble like a Roman 
woman, at whom the other passengers 
paused to look as they went on; and his first 
glance at the younger face by her side sent 
the blood back to his heart with a sudden 
pang and thrill which filled him with amaze- 
ment at himself. He heard the two talking 
to each other as they went up the crowded 
pier in the twilight, like a man walk- 
ing in a dream. What his mother said 
leaning on his arm, scarcely caught his at- 
tention. He answered to her in monsylla- 
bles, and listened to the voices—the low, 
sweet laughter, the sound of familiar names. 
Nothing in Susan’s girlish looks had proph- 
esied that majestic figure, that air of quiet 
command and power. And a wilder wonder 
still attracted the young man’s heart as he 
listened to the beautiful young voice which 
kept calling on Susan, Susan, like some 
sweet echo of asong. These two, had they 
been into another world, an enchanted coun- 
try? When they came into the lighted 
room, and he saw them divest themselves of 
their wrappings, and beheld them before him, 
visible tangible creatures and no dreams, 
Vincent was struck dumb. He seemed to 
himself to have been suddenly carried out of 
the meaner struggles of his own life into the 
air of a court, the society of princes. When 
Susan came up to him and laid her two 
beautiful hands on his shoulders, and looked 
with her blue eyes into his face, it was all he 
could do to preserve his composure, and con- 
veal the almost awe which possessed him. 
The wide sleeve had fallen back from her 
round beautiful arm. It was the same arm 
that used to lie stretched out uncovered 
upon her sick-bed like a glorious piece of 
marble. Her brother could scarcely rejoice 
in the change, it struck him with so much 
wonder, and was so different from his 
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thoughts. Poor Susan! he had said in his 
heart for many a day. He could not say 
poor Susan now. 

“ Arthur does not know me,” she said, 
with a low, liquid voice, fuller than the com- 
mon tones of women. “He forgets how 
long it is ago since we went away. He 
thinks you cannot have anything so big be- 
longing to you, my little mother. But it is 
me, Arthur. Susan all the same.” 

“Susan perhaps, since you say so—but 
not all the same,” said Arthur, with his as- 
tonished eyes. 

“And I dare say you don’t know Alice 
either,” said his sister. ‘I was little and 
Alice was foolish when we went away. At 
least I was little in Lonsdale, where nobody 
minded me. Somehow most people mind 
me now, because I am so big, I suppose ; 
and Alice, instead of being foolish, is a little 
wise woman. Come here, Alice, and let my 
brother see you. You have heard of him 
every day for three years. At last here is 
Arthur; but what am Ito do if he has for- 
gotten me?” 

“T have forgotten neither of you,” said 
the young man. He was glad to escape 
from Susan’s eyes, which somehow looked 
as if they were a bit of the sky, a deep se- 
rene of blue; and the little Alice imagined 
he did not look at her at all, and was a little 
mortified in her tender heart. Things began 
to grow familiar to him after awhile. How- 
ever wonderful they were, they were real 
creatures, who did not vanish away, but 
were close by him all the evening, moving 
about—this with lovely fairy lightness, that 
with majestic maiden grace—talking in a 
kind of dual harmonious movement of sound, 
filling the soft spring night with a world of 
vague and strange fascination. The window 
was opened in their sitting-room, where they 
could see the lights and moving figures, and, 
farther off, the sea—and hear outside the 
English voices, which were sweet to hear to 
the strangers newly come home. Vincent, 
while he recovered himself, stood near this 
window by his mother’s chair, paying her 
such stray filial attentions as he could in the 
bewilderment of his soul, slowly becoming 
used to the two beautiful young women, un- 
expected apparitions, who transformed life 
itself and everything in it. Was one his 
real sister, strange as it seemed? and the 
other——? Vincent fell back and resigned 
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himself to the strange, sweet, unlooked-for 
influence. They went up to London together 
next day. Sunshine did not disperse them 
into beautiful mists, as he had almost feared. 
It came upon him by glimpses to see that 
fiery sorrow and passion had acted like some 
tropical tempestuous sun upon his sister’s 
youth ; and the face of his love looked back 
upon him from the storm in which it died, 
as if somehow what was impossible might be 
possible again. Mrs, Mildmay, a wandering 
restless soul as she was, happened to be ab- 
sent from London just then. Alice was 
still to stay with her dearest friends. The 
Nonconformist went back to his little home 
with the sensation of an enchanted prince in 
a fairy tale. Instead of the mud-colored ex- 
istence, what a glowing, brilliant firmament ! 
Life became glorious again under their touch. 
As for Mrs. Vincent, she was too happy in 
getting home—in seeing Susan, after all the 
anguishes and struggles which no one knew 


of fully but herself, rising up in all the 





strength of her youth to this renewed exist- 
ence—to feel as much distressed as she ex- 
pected about Arthur’s temporary withdrawal 
from his profession, It was only a tempo- 
rary withdrawal, she hoped. He still wore 
his clerical coat, and called himself “ clergy- 
man” in the Blue Book—and he was doing 
well, though he was not preaching. The 
Nonconformist himself naturally was less 
sober in his thoughts. He could not tell 
what wonderful thing he might not yet doin 
this wonderful elevation and new inspiring 
of his heart. His genius broke forth out of 
the clouds. Seeing these two as they went 
about the house, hearing their voices as they 
talked in perpetual sweet accord, with 
sweeter jars of difference, surprised the 
young man’s life out of all its shadows—one 
of them his sister—the other-——. After all 
his troubles, the loves and the hopes came 
back with the swallows to build under his 
eaves and stir in his heart. 





Pyramips 1x Tanrt1.—Our repast over, the 
Tahitian invited me to follow him, and leading 
the way through an entangled glen, amidst rocks 
and waterfalls, he came upon an extegsive pile of 
stonework in the form of a low pyramid, having 
& flight of steps on each side. My surprise was 
great at the sight of such a structure in an island 
where the best houses are built of bamboo. I 
found that on pacing the building it was about 
two hundred and sixty feet long by about ninety 
feet broad, and from forty feet to fifty feet high. 
The foundation of this remarkable structure 
consisted of rockstones, the steps being of coral, 
squared with considerable neatness, and laid 
with the utmost regularity, and the entire mass 
appeared as compact as if it had been erected 
by Europeans. ‘The size of many of the blocks 
is remarkable, but they bear no marks of the 
chisel, nor is it easy to understand how they 
were transported by savages, unacquainted with 
mechanical science, from the seashore to their 

resent position. Who could have raised this 
imposing mass, was a question that involuntarily 
arose in the mind. It is scarcely possible that 
the present race of islanders, or even their ances- 
tors, could have performed such a task. They 
are unacquainted with mechanics or the use of 
iron tools to shape their stones with. From all 
that could be gleaned from the guide and from 
other natives afterwards, I felt convinced that 
they knew nothing of its history, for, as it was 
beyond their comprehension, they naturally said 
it was built by the gods and was as old as the 
world.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 





Arctic Birps BELOw QureBec.—The lower 
St. Lawrence has been visited lately by an ex- 
traordinary affluence of birds—ducks, wild geese, 
and other game. They were left undisturbed, 
on account of the sportstaen being scarce in that 
region. They took their departure farther south 
at the approach of the December snow storms. 
They have been succeeded by an unprecedented 
influx of Arctic birds, seldom, if ever, seen in 
the Province. These are white partridges and 
white owls. The former are now as abundant 
at Rimouski, St. Flaire, St. Fabien du Bic, ete,, 
as pigeons are in the spring. They keep to- 
gether in large flocks, and are easily approached 
and killed. The white owls are the terror of 
the smaller birds, which have disappeared at 
their approach. ‘The farmers have set traps for 
them, and destroyed a great number. The 
people think that this extraordinary arrival of 
Arctic birds forbodes a severe winter. 





Tne Jews of Hamburg had until now been 
subjected to the Rabbinical laws of the Talmud, 
in all questions concerning marriages and sue- 
cessions. That mode of proceeding has just been 
abolished by the burgesses of Hamburg, the pyo- 
posal having been made by two leading men of 
the bar, both Jews. Among European States 
there now only remain Holland, Denmark, and 
Turkey, which maintain a similar exception for 
their inhabitants of the Jewish faith, 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LADY MORGAN.* 


SypNEY Lapy Moreay, as she delighted 
to call herself, was one of the most remark- 
able personages of the present century. Sel- 
dom, if ever, have we met with a character 
in which strength and weakness were more 
singularly combined. With all her vanity, 
affectation, and frivolity, she was a warm- 
hearted woman of genius; and although she 
paid assiduous court to the lordly or titled 
oppressors of her country, she was a zealous, 
disinterested, liberal-minded Irish patriot to 
boot. Her flowery sentimentality could not 
hide her depth of feeling and richness of 
imagination, while the wildest creations of 
her fancy were built on a solid foundation 
of good sense. Her worldliness never pre- 
vented her from making large sacrifices for 
her family, whom she tenderly loved, nor 
from contracting warm attachments for her 
friends. She had an intense sense of right 
and wrong—she was always on the side of 
the oppressed or persecuted—and although 
her theological opinions were far from ortho- 
dox, she was practically a good Christian. 
She was never free of the corporation of fine 
ladies in Dublin or London; but she saw 
a good deal of them; and her reputation 
caused her acquaintance to be eagerly courted 
by the leading continental celebrities from 
the time when she first visited France and 
Italy until her death. Her reminiscences, 
therefore, could hardly fail to be worth pre- 
serving, nor the story of her life to be worth 
telling ; and the task of preparing her papers 
for the press has devolved on Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon and Miss Jewsbury. The history of 
the publication is given by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon in the Preface :— 


“‘ Lady Morgan had not only proposed to 
write her own Memoirs, but ca made a 
considerable progress in her task. A good 

art of her valtinge had been prepared under 

er own eyes for the press ; much of the cor- 
respondence to be used had been marked; 
and the copious diaries in which she had 
noted the events of her life and the course 
of her thoughts, supplied nearly all the ad- 
ditions which could be desired. Under these 
circumstances, it appeared to me that Lady 
Morgan could be judiciously left to tell her 
own story in her own way. 

* Lady Morgan's Memoirs: Autobiography, Di- 
aries, and Correspondence. In Two Volumes. 
London: William H. Allen and Co. 1862. 
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“In this preparation of her papers, Lady 
Morgan had received a great deal of valua- 
ble assistance from Miss Jewsbury; more 
than once in her conversations with me she 
had referred with satisfaction to this assist- . 
ance, and even expressed a desire, that after 
her death, Miss Jewsbury should complete 
the arrangement of her papers. My own 
choice would have led me, independently, to 
the quarter pointed out by Lady Morgan, and 
I have pleasure in bearing witness to the 
fact that Miss Jewsbury undertook the task 
with alacrity, glad of the opportunity of 
working out in some degree her ideas of 
Lady Morgan's character and work. 

“In this labor many eager hands have 
joined. The services of Lady Morgan’s 
nieces, Mrs. Inwood Jones and Mrs. Geale, 
have been constant and indispensable.” 

Miss Jewsbury has done her part admira- 
bly—apparently omitting nothing essential 
to the completion of the character, and add- 
ing nothing but what was needed to fill up 
puzzling chasms or elucidate obscure pas- 
sages. She has more than carried out—she 
has improved upon—the wishes and concep- 
tions of her deceased friend. Like the em- 
bryo Reynolds or Lawrence who is called in 
by the popular painter of the hour to finish 
the draperies or fill in the background of a 
portrait, she has left ample traces of her own 
artistic touch on the canvas; and we fully 
believe that if she had not been checked by 
affectionate recollections and a pardonable 
partiality, she would have left more. So 
acute an observer can hardly have failed to 
mark Lady Morgan’s master-weakness, or 
not have longed to make larger allowance 
for it in accounting for the otherwise unac- 
countable reticences and palpable inconsist- 
encies of the autobiography. Irish in all 
things, her ladyship was pre-eminently Irish 
in her facts, for which she depended very 
little on her memory. It was not that, re- 
taining one impression of a scene or inci- 
dent, she deliberately stated or wrote down 
another; but, retaining none, or an imper- 
fect one, she stated or wrote down what was 
best calculated for immediate effect, most 
pleasing to her public, or most flattering to 
herself. She once wrote to Lady Charleville 
from some town in Warwickshire, to say that 
she had settled down to finish one of her 
books in a charming country, in a pretty 
apartment opening on a conservatory, with 
a velvet lawn before her door. Returning 
shortly afterwards from London to Dublin, 
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Lady Charleville stopped at the place, hunted 
up the address, and found “ Glorvina” in a 
small lodging in the suburb looking on a 
cabbage garden. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, there was as 
much self-deception as vanity in this. She 
had fancied herself into the heroine of one of 
her own romances, with the accessories, and 
wrote accordingly. The real and the ficti- 
tious were so blended in her, that it gradu- 
ally surpassed her power to separate them. 
She could not begin a novel without refer- 
ring to herself, and she could not refer to 
herself without beginning a novel. When 
she was about twenty-seven, a lad fell in love 
with her. She preserved his letters, which 
are thus endorsed in her own hand :— 


*¢ Francis Crossley, aged eighteen, chose 
to fall in love with me, Sydney Owenson, 
aged eighteen. He was then intended for a 
merchant, but the Novice ‘A St. Dominic 
(which he copied out as regularly as written, 
in six huge volumes) and its author turned 
his head. He fled from his counting-house, 
went to Jndia and became a great man.’ 

“Lady Morgan,” adds Miss Jewsbury, 
“when she endorsed these papers, had of 
course forgotten her ownage. It is so sweet 
to be ‘ eighteen.’” 


It is so sweet to be eighteen—therefore 
stick to it that you were or are eighteen. It 
is so sweet to have a velvet lawn and a con- 
servatory—therefore sink the cabbage-gar- 
den, and so on through all the pleasant falsi- 
fications of a long life. A train is laid for 
them at the commencement by putting out 
what has been termed the eyes of biography 


—namely, dates :— 


“Tn freeing myself from all dependence 
on the planets, I take the opportunity to 
enter my protest against DaTEs. 
@ woman to do with dates? Cold, false, 
erroneous, chronological dates—new style, 
old style—precession of the equinox, ill- 
timed calculation of comets, long since due 
at their stations, and never come! Her po- 
etical idiosyncracy, calculated by epochs, 
would make the most natural points of ref- 
erence in woman’s autobiography. Plutarch 
sets the example of dropping dates in favor 
of incidents, and an authority more appro- 
a to the present pages,—Madame de 

enlis,—one of the most eminent female 
writers of any period, who began her own 
memoirs at eighty, swept through nearly an 
age of incident and revolution without any 
reference to vulgar eras ‘signifying noth- 
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ing ;’ the times themselves, though ‘ out-of 
joint,’ testifying to the pleasant incidents she 
recounts and the changes she witnessed, I 
mean to have none of them.” 


By a stretch of posthumous vanity, she 
could not bear that even posterity should 
know her real age—forgetting that, in de- 
fault of accurate information on this point, a 
woman is commonly set down as older than 
she is. If Miss Jewsbury is right in think- 
ing that Lady Morgan was at least six years 
older than Sir Charles, she must have been 
born in or prior to 1776. She was equally 
reluctant to avow her parentage without in- 
vesting it with a coloring of romance. So 
we are told that her father (an Irish actor 
and manager of the jolly, rollicking sort) 
was one of Nature’s gentlemen, who, born 
and bred to better things, took to the stage 
in a freak, to the scandal of his family, and 
that her Grandmother Sydney, granddaugh- 
ter of Sir Malby Crofton, was the Queen of 
Beauty in Connaught. By dint of expatiat- 


| ing on Mr. Owenson’s personal advantages 


and distinguished manners, she at length be- 
comes actually proud of her ancestry, talks 
of “my father’s house,” and attributes her 
good conduct to her birth—WNoblesse oblige. 
Unluckily, she lets out that she had written 
a song for the display of his peculiar talents, 
“all about kisses and whiskey,” and she is 
obliged to own that this exemplary parent, 
although tenderly attached to his children, 
was hopelessly unable to provide for them. 
And here it is that the distinctive excellence 
of Sydney Owenson’s character shines out. 
She at once resolved to do for herself and 
family what the father could not or would 
not do for them. She would attain inde- 
pendence by her own exertions; she would 
win comfort and competency, perhaps fame 
and affluence, by her pen. She thus an- 
nounces her resolution to her father :— 


“‘ Mr. O’F—— has been here ; he has told 
me all; and I have seen your name on the 
list of Statutes of Bankruptcy. ... Now, 
for all this, dear sir, we must relieve you 
from the terrible expense you have been at 
for our education. Of this I am resolved to 
relieve you, and to earn money for you, in- 
stead of spending the little you will have for 
some time to come. J will not go to a 
school—where they can teach me nothing 
did not know before! I was at the head of 
my classes at Madame Terson’s, and as for 





Mrs. Anderson—the vulgar creature !—she 
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is not worth mentioning. Now, dear papa, 
I have two novels nearly finished! The first 
is St. Clair ; I think I wrote it in imitation 
of Werter, which I read in school-holidays, 
last Christmas. The second is a French 
novel, suggested by my reading The Me- 
moirs of the Duc de Sully, and falling very 
much in love with Henry 1V. Now, if I had 
time and quiet to finish them, I am sure I 
could sell them; and, observe, sir, Miss 
Burney got three thousand pounds for Ca- 
milla, and brought out Evelina unknown to 
her father; but all this will take time. 
Meanwhile, I want an asylum both for my- 
self and Olivia... . Well, Dr. Pellegrini 
approves of my intention, which is, simply 
for the present, to go as instructress or com- 
panion to young ladies. My books, against 
which he says there is nothing but my youth 
—but that will soon cure itself—wont be 
ready for a year to come.” 


There is no date to this letter; but the 
next, in which she speaks of herself and 
sister as just leaving school, is headed St. 
Andrew Street, 18—, when she could not 
have been less than twenty-four. The only 
key to the mystification is that she altered 
the date, and that her plan was formed some 
years before. In pursuance of it, she be- 
came governess in the family of Mrs. Feath- 
erstone, of Bracklin, with whom she re- 
mained till April or May, 1801. St. Clair 
was published at the commencement of that 
year. Miss Jewsbury’s account of it is that 
it had some success, and in spite of faults 
and absurdities contained the promise of 
better things. It was translated into Ger- 
man, with a biographical notice prefixed, in 
which it was stated that the authoress had 
strangled herself with an embroidered cam- 
bric handkerchief in a fit of disappointed 
love. No one was less liable to such a catas- 
trophe, although, by her own account, she 
was annually driving admirers by the score 
to the verge of suicide. Miss Jewsbury 
places implicit credence in the bond-fide ex- 
istence of a host of lovers, speaking the gen- 
uine language of adoration. We have our 
doubts ; for Lady Morgan lived, breathed, 
and had her being in an atmosphere of fac- 
titious gallantry, and liked, to her dying 
day, to be addressed as the object of devo- 
tion. The Irishmen of her youth were not 
slow to gratify her; and no serious infer- 
ences can be drawn from the inflated lan- 
guage they employed to make her believe 
herself the actual Glorvina of her tale. Her 
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very publisher, Sir R. Phillips, falls into the 
same strain :— 


“TI hope to maintain your good opinion, 
and that we shall be as much in love with 
each other twenty years hence as we are now. 

“When you compare me to a Jesuit and a 
Jew, you must be acting under the convio- 
tion of the slavery in which I am held b 
your fascinations! I would resent suc 
treatment if experience in such matters had 
not taught me that in struggling against fe- 
male caprice and despotism, the invariable 
effect is to draw one’s chains the tighter and 
to make them still more galling and potent. 

“Tf I buy the poetry without seeing it, it 
is obvious that affection gets the better of 
prudence, and that you, and not the poems, 
are the chief object of my purchase.” 


Subsequently to the publication of her 
first novel, she accepted the situation of gov- 
erness in the family of Mr. Crawford of Fort 
William, in the north of Ireland, but quitted 
them some time in 1803, on finding that 
‘the good folks were determined on going 
for life to Castle Tumble-down”—as she was 
pleased to christen their mansion. She 
joined her father and sjster at Inniskillen, 
and there finished her novel of The Novice 
of St. Dominic. When it was fairly copied 
out, she determined to take it to London her- 
self :— ° 


“In those days the journey was long, 

and somewhat hazardous for a young gir 
There was the sea voyage, and the long 
coach journey afterwards, from Holyhead to 
London. She had to travel alone, and she 
had very little money to help her on her 
way. 
“She used to say to her nieces, in after 
life, that they—carefully nurtured girls as 
they were—little knew the struggles and dif- 
ficulties that she had to encounter in her 
early days. 

“ Her first journey to London was in cu- 
rious contrast to the brilliant visits she sub- 
sequently made. When the coach drove 
into the yard of the ‘ Swan with two Necks,’ 
in Lad Lane, she had not a notion where to 
go or what to do next, and sat down upon 
her small trunk in the yard to wait until the 
bustle of arrival should have a little sub- 
sided. Overcome with fatigue and anxiety, 
she fell fast asleep. For some time no one 
remarked her—at last a gentleman who had 
been her fellow-passenger in the coach saw 
her sitting there, and he had the humanity 
to commend her himself to the care of the 
heads of the establishment, begging that 
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they would take care of her, and see that 
she was properly attended to, 

‘“‘ The friend who thus unexpectedly inter- 
posed on her behalf, was the late Mr. Quen- 
tin Dick. It was the beginning of her ac- 
quaintance with him.” 

This is a somewhat apocryphal anecdote, 
end so is that which Miss Jewsbury relates 
in commendation of the book :— 


“ The Novice of St. Dominic was a favor- 
ite with Mr. Pitt, and he read it over again 
in his last illness, a piece of good fortune 
for a book of which any author might be 
proud.” ; 

We wonder how this curious incident es- 
caped the discriminating inquiries of Earl 
Stanhope. 

Her first decided success was The Wild 
Trish Girl, published in 1806—a national 
novel, in which she managed to interweave 
a great deal of curious information, labori- 
ously collected, touching the customs, man- 
ners, and local history of Ireland. She 
justly prided herself on her research, and a 
little too much on her learning, which was a 
smattering at best. But she always took 
care to avoid anachronisms, as well as scenes 
or traits out of keeping with the country or 
the time, such as she incidentally points out 
in a popular rival, who represented an Ital- 
ian ordering a hot dinner and a fire in the 
south of Italy in autumn. Ida of Athens, 
published in 1818, produced her “ First 
Taste in Criticism,” the title of a chapter, 
from which we learn that for the “taste” 
in question—a fierce diatribe in the Quar- 
terly—she was indebted to her charms:— 

“Croker was one of the Irish crowd of 
Miss Owenson’s adorers, and his vanity led 


him to believe that his person and address 
were invincible. Miss Owenson, courted by 


the most wealthy and accomplished men of | 


Irish society, had no eyes for the briefless 
barrister ; not much patience with his au- 
dacities and personalities.” 

Such was the commencement of a feud 
which lasted till the death of the aggressor, 
who certainly had the worst of it, for Coun- 
sellor Conway Crawley (in Florence Macar- 
thy), is one of the best satirical portraits in 
the language, not excepting Rigby (in Con- 
ingsby), for which the same original unwit- 
tingly and unwillingly sat. A curious mode 
of attack was put in force against her by the 
Quarterly. In the Index to the seventeenth 
volume we find :— 
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“ Morgan (Lady), her falsehood, 279; li- 
centiousness, 281; impiety, 283.” 


In the General Index :— 


“ Morgan (Lady), her unwomanly brutal- 
ity, xvii. 223.” 

“Morgan (Lady), writings of, viewed with 
disgust by English ladies, xxi. 144.” 

It is hardly credible that any man calling 
himself a gentleman could have been guilty 
of such pitiable and persevering malignity. 

Long before this she had become famous, 
had run the gauntlet of the gay circles of 
Dublin, and had caught a passing glimpse 
of the corresponding sets in London—a priv- 
ilege for which she was mainly indebted to 
Lord and Lady Abercorn, with whom, for 
some time prior to her marriage, she was 
residing as a kind of humble companion to 
the marchioness. Nothing pleased her more, 
in her old age, than to have it insinuated 
that there was “ something wrong ” between 
her and the proud marquis ; and Miss Jews- 
bury takes this quite aw sérieux, remarking, 
“ Altogether, he was about as dangerous 
a man for a brilliant young woman to be 
brought near as could easily be found.” She 
had just before remarked, apropos of a love- 
letter deliberately provoked from Mr. Wal- 
lace :— 

“Tt was the fashion for all the men to 
adore her ; Sir Charles Ormsby, Lord Guild- 
ford, Mr. Archdeacon King, Sir Richard 
Phillips, even the Marquis of Abercorn ; and 
the crowd of lovers who were always flying 
about her was the standing joke of Lady 
Abercorn.” 

If the Archbishop of Canterbury had been 
a visitor at Baron’s Court or Stanmore Pri- 
ory, she would have had (i.c., have duly re- 
corded) a flirtation with him. - The marriage 
she reluctantly made with the domestic phy- 
sician of the establishment suggests a shrewd 
suspicion that there was more flourish and 
mockery than earnestness in the proposale 
of the baronets, king’s counsel, archdeacons, 
and captains. In the autumn of 1811, Lord 
and Lady Abercorn made up and hurried on 
a marriage between her and Dr. Charles 
Morgan, whose letters, during her short ab- 
sence, express the most ardent and extrava- 
gant passion that ever inflamed the breast 
of an M.D. :— 

*Q God! O God! my poor lacerated 
mind! but the horrid task is over, and now 
dearest woman (for such you are and ever 
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will be to me) take me to you, your own ar- 
dent lover; let me throw myself on your 
bosom, and give vent to my burdened heart ; 
let me feel your gentle pressure, the warmth 
of your breath, and the still warmer tear on 
my cheek. Think, love, of those delicious 
moments! when all created things but our 
two selves were forgotten ; of those instants 
wherein we lived eternities.” 


She thought rather differently of those de- 
licious moments, or was not eager for too 
frequent a repetition of them, for she con- 
fessedly tried to back out :— 


“ Lady Morgan used to tell, very comically, 
of her dismay at finding herself fairly caught 
in the toils. Any romance she had felt about 
Sir Charles was frightened out of her for the 
time being, and she said she would have 

iven anything to be able to run away again. 
Neither was much delay accorded to her. 
On a cold morning in January, she was sit- 
ting in the library by the fire, in her morn- 
ing wrapper, when Lady Abercorn opened 
the door, and said, ‘Glorvina, come up- 
stairs directly, and be married; there must 
be no more trifling!’ 

“ Her ladyship took Miss Owenson’s arm, 
and led her up-stairs into her dressing-room, 
where a table was arranged for the ceremony 
—the family chaplain, standing in full canon- 
icals, with his book open, and Sir Charles 
ready to receive her. There was no escape 
left. The ceremony proceeded, and the Wild 
Irish Girl was married past redemption.” 


Whilst the engagement was yet pending, 
the lord-lieutenant paid an opportune visit 
to Baron’s Court, and was easily persuaded 
to knight the family physician of his host— 
an event which materially aided in dissipat- 
ing the remaining scruples of the “ Wild 
Irish Girl,” who was then in her thirty-sixth 
or thirty-seventh year. Her sister, a pretty 
and agreeable woman, the wife of a Dublin 
physician, had already become Lady Clarke 
by a similar process; and no small alarm 
was felt by both sisters when the legal right 
of the lord-lieutenant to confer knighthood 
since the Union was formally impugned. 

The marriage turned ou. a happy one for 
both parties ; for he was never tired of re- 
peating her praises to herself and others, 
which she reciprocated by declaring that he 
was the wisest, brightest, handsomest of his 
sex. He was a good-looking, good-natured 
man, with some reading and some talent, 
who would have passed muster well enough 
if he had been kept in the background, and 
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had not tried to imitate the rattling vivacity 
of his wife. He was also an avowed free- 
thinker, and lost his few Dublin patients by 
the sceptical tendency of his opinions, An 
illustration is boldly given by Miss Jews- 
bury, which we should not have ventured to 
supply on our own responsibility :— 


“* Lady Morgan used to tell in a very droll, 
manner, a story about a visit that Sir Charles 
paid to Moore whilst he was laid up with 
the leg of which he complains in the preced- 
ing note. Moore was a good Catholic, or at 
least very orthodox in his opinions; Sir 
Charles was neither. On this occasion, after 
examining and prescribing for the leg, he 
sat down on the bedside and entered into a 
physiological and metaphysical discussion. 
Moore, for a time, sustained his part, until 
he became somewhat hardly pressed, when 
he exclaimed,— 


“*O Morgan, talk no more—consider my 
immortal soul ! ’ 


_ “*Damn your soul!’ said Sir Charles, 
impatiently —‘ attend to my argument.’ ” 


As Lady Morgan latterly told the story, on 
Moore’s exclaiming, ‘‘ Leave me my immor- 
tal soul,” poor dear Sir Charles wittily re- 
plied, “‘ Damn your immortal soul.” 

After residing a few months with their no- 
ble patron at Baron’s Court, they set up 
what turned out a very agreeable house in 
Dublin. It gained celebrity enough to be 
hitched into a popular song :— 

“ Och, Dublin city, there’s no doubting, 

Bates every city upon the say; 
’Tis there you'll hear O’Connell spouting, 
An’ Lady Morgan making tay.” 

It was to furnish the house in Kildare Street 
that she wrote O’Donnell, which is still read 
with interest, the heroine being an ex-gov- 
erness who marries a duke, and, as usual, 
was intended for herself. Sir Charles and 
Lady Morgan visited France in 1815 and 
1816, and published the result of their ob- 
servations in 1817, in two volumes quarto, 
for which Colburn gave £1,000. The work 
succeeded, despite, or perhaps because of, 
the rabid abuse of her old enemy, and was 
immediately followed by Florence Macarthy, 
in which she paid off old scores with inter- 
est. In March, 1818, Colburn proposed to 
them to visit Italy, and write a work upon 
it similar in plan and proportions to the one 
on France, for which they were to receive 
£2,000. They closed with the offer, and the 
result was the book which Lord Byron pro- 
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‘nounced “fearless and excellent.” The 
O’Briens and Flahertys (1827) fully sus- 
tained her reputation, although she does lit- 

"tle more than reproduce her favorite scenes 
and characters ; but this was her last decided 
literary success, and we must refer the reader 
who wishes to ascertain the quality or trace 

‘the fate of her remaining publications, to 
Miss Jewsbury. In 1837 a pension of £300 
® year was granted to her by the crown 
(Lord Melbourne being prime minister), at 
the solicitation of Lord Morpeth, now Earl 
of Carlisle. It was stated to be in acknowl- 
edgment of. her merits, “literary and patri- 
otic.” In the course of the same year she 
removed to London. “Dublin had long 
been distasteful to her, for Dublin is, after 
all, a provincial city, and the society lacked 
the brightness and freedom of a great capi- 
tal.” But she was transplanted too late ; 
and she was never qualified to shine in the 
refined and fastidious society of a “ great 
eapital :”— 


“ Her manners had not that repose ‘ 
Which suits the house of Vere de Vere.” 


Madame de Genlis, who met her in Paris 
in 1816, says :— 


“Her vivacity and rather springing car- 
riage seemed very strange in Parisian cir- 
cles. She soon learned that good taste of 
itself condemns this kind of demeanor; in 
fact, gesticulation and noisy manners have 
never been popular in France.” 


Unluckily, she never did learn this. She 
erroneously fancied that she was expected to 
entertain the company, be it what it might; 
and she was fond of telling stories in which 
she figured as the companion of the great, 
instead of confining herself to scenes of Irish 
low life, which she described inimitably. 
Lady Cork used to say, “I like Lady Mor- 
gan very much as an Irish blackguard, but 
I can’t endure her as an English fine lady.” 
Yet she found no difficulty in collecting what 
she called a brilliant throng in William Street, 
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Albert Gate. Hier little dinners frequently 
comprised the principal luminaries of the 
literary world, with a fair sprinkling of the 
stars of politics and fashion ; and she was a 
delightful companion by her own fireside, 
with no one present to whom she was anx- 
ious to show off. During the latter years 
of her life, her house derived at intervals a 
great additional charm from the presence of 
her nieces, daughters of Sir Arthur Clarke, 
who looked well, talked well, drew well, and 
sang to admiration. It was in allusion to 
his reported engagement with one of them 
that Rogers said, ‘‘ Whenever my name is 
coupled with that of a young lady in this 
manner, I make it a point of honor to say I 
have been refused.” Like Moore, she has 
been accused of an inordinate fondness for 
rank and title, but a plausible defence is sug- 
gested by Miss Jewsbury: “The titles and | 
equipages of her own great acquaintance 
were to her what scalps are to,an Indian 
brave, outward and visible signs of cons 
quest.” In other words, social equality with 
inherited distinction is enjoyed by genius 
as the criterion or copestone of success. At 
all events, the moral of her life stands un 
impaired by her weaknesses, and no one was 
better entitled to commend it as fraught with 
an improving lesson to the rising genera- 
tion :— 


“T would wish to impress on young peéo- 
ple who are beginning life as I did, depend- 
ent on their own exertions, the absolute need 
of concentrated industry ; a definite purpose, 
and above all, conduct dictated by common 
sense, as absolutely essential to give genius 
its value and its success. No woman, from 
Sappho downwards, ever fell out of the 
ranks without finding that her ‘ self-sacri- 
fice’ was only another name for indulged 
selfishness, ‘The light that leads astray’ 
is not, and never will be, ‘light from 
Heaven,’” 


Lady Morgan was not strong in French; 
and, by a sort of fatality, almost every sen- 
tence of French in these volumes is defaced 
by a grammatical error or a misprint. 
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From Philadelphia. 
HOW A FREE PEOPLE CONDUCT A LONG 
WAR. 


A CHAPTER FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BY CHARLES J. STILLE. 

“ History, if it be not the merest toy, the idlest 
pastime of our vacant hours, is the record of the 
onward march of Humanity towards an end. 
Where there is no belief in such an end, and 
therefore no advance towards it, no stirrings of 
a Divine Word in a people’s bosom, where not 
as yet the beast’s heart has been taken away, and 
@ man’s heart given, there History cannot be 
said tobe. They belong not, therefore, to His- 
tory, least of all to sacred History, those Babels, 
those cities of confusion, those huge pens, into 
which by force and fraud, the early hunters of 
men, the Nimrods and the Sesostrises drave, and 
compelled their fellows: and Scripture is only 
most true to its idea while it passes them almost 
or wholly in silence by, while it lingers rather 
on the plains of Mamre with the man that “ be- 
lieved God and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness,” than by “ populous No” or great 
Babylon, where no faith existed but in the blind 
powers of nature, and the brute forces of the 
natural man.” 

—Txrencn’s Huirsean Lecrure, 
The Unity of Scripture. 

WE have known hitherto in this country 
so little of the actual realities of war on a 
grand scale, that many are beginning to look 
upon the violent opposition to the govern- 
ment, and the slowness of the progress of 
our arms, as signs of hopeless discourage- 
ment. History, however, shows us that 
these are the inevitable incidents of all wars 
waged by a free people. This might be 
abundantly illustrated by many remarkable 
events in English history, from the days of 
the great Rebellion down through the cam- 
paigns of the Prince of Orange and of 
Marlborough to the wars which grew out of 
the events of the French Revolution. War 
is always entered upon amidst a vast deal 
of popular enthusiasm, which is utterly 
unreasoning. It is the universal voice of 
history, that such enthusiasm is wholly un- 
reliable in supporting the prolonged and 
manifold burdens which are inseparable from 
every war waged on an extensive scale, and 
for a long period. The popular idea of war 
is a speedy and decisive victory, and an im- 
mediate occupation of the enemy’s capital, 
followed by a treaty of peace by which the 
objects of the war are permanently secured. 
Nothing is revealed to the excited passions 
of the multitude, but dazzling visions of na- 
tional glory, purchased by small privations, 
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and the early and complete subjugation of 
their enemies. It is, therefore, not unnatu- 
ral that at the first reverse they should 
yield at once toan unmanly depression, and, 
giving up all for lost, they should vent upon 
the government for its conduct of the war, 
and upon the army and its generals for their 
failure to make their dreams of victory real- 
ities, an abuse as unreasoning as was their 
original enthusiasm. 

Experience has taught the English people 
that the progress of a war never fulfils the 
popular expectations ; that although victory 
may be assured at last to patient and untir+ 
ing vigor and energy in its prosecution, yet 
during the continuance of a long war, there 
can be no well-founded hope of a uniform 
and constant series of brilliant triumphs in 
the field, illustrating the profound wisdom 
of the policy of the Cabinet; that, on the 
contrary, all war, even that which is most 
successful in the end, consists rather in 
checkered fortunes, of alternations of vic- 
tory and disaster, and that its conduct is 
generally marked by what were evidently, 
when viewed in the light of experience, 
blunders so glaring in the policy adopted by 
the government, or in the strategy of its 
generals, that the wonder is success was 
achieved at all. The English have thus 
been taught that the true characteristic of 
public opinion, in its judgment of a war, 
should be, not hopefulness nor impatience 
of immediate results, but rather a stern en- 
durance—that king-quality of heroic con- 
stancy which, rooted deep in a profound 
conviction of the justice of the cause, sup- 
ports a lofty public spirit equally well in the 
midst of temporary disaster, and in the 
hour of assured triumph. 

We have had no such experience here. 
Our people are perhaps more easily excited 
by success, and more readily depressed by 
reverses, than the English, and it is, there- 
fore, worth while to consider how they car- 
ried on war on a grand scale and for a pro- 
tracted period. It will be found, if we 
mistake not, that the denunciations of the 
government, so common among us of late, © 
and the complaints of the inactivity of the 
army, have their exact counterpart in the 
history of the progress of all the wars in 
which England has been engaged since the 
days of the great Rebellion. He who draws 
consolation from the lessons of the past, 
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will not, we think, seek comfort in vain 
when he discovers that in all those wars in 
which the government and the army have 
been so bitterly assailed (except that of the 
American Revolution), England has at last 
been triumphant. It is worth while, then, 
to look into English history to under- 
stand how war is successfully carried on, 
notwithstanding the obstacles which, owing 
to a perverted public opinion, exist within 
the nation itself. Th:se difficulties, although 
they inhere in the very nature of a free gov- 
ernment, often prove, as we shall see, more 
fruitful of embarrassment to the favorable 
prosecution of a war, than the active oper- 
ations of the enemy. 

We propose to illustrate the propositions 
which we have advanced by a study of the 
series of campaigns known in English bis- 
tory as the Peninsular War. We select 
this particular war because we think that in 
many of its events, and in the policy which 
sustained it, there are to be observed many 
important, almost startling parallelisms with 
our present struggle. We have, of course, 
no reference to any similarity existing in 
the principle which produced the two wars, 
but rather to the striking resemblance in the 
modes adopted by the two people for pros- 


. ecuting war on a grand scale, and for the 


vindication of a principle regarded as of 
vital importance by them. 

The Peninsular War on the part of Eng-, 
land, as was contended by the ministry dur- 
ing its progress, and as is now universally 
recognized, was a struggle not only to main- 
tain her commercial supremacy (which was 
then, as it is now, her life), but also to pro- 
tect her own soil from invasion by the 
French, by transferring the scene of conflict 
to distant Spain. The general purpose of 
assisting the alliance against Napoleon seems 
always to have been a subordinate motive. 
It is now admitted by all historians, that 
upon success in this war depended not only 
England’s rank among nations, but her very 
existence as an independent people. The 
war was carried on for more than five years, 
and on a scale, so far as the number of men 
and the extent of the military operations are 
concerned, until then wholly unattempted by 
England in her European wars. The result, 
as it need not be said, was not only to crown 
the British arms with the most brilliant and 





undying lustre, but also to retain perma- 


nently in their places the party whose only 
title to public favor was that they had car- 
ried on the war against the most serious ob- 
stacles, and brought it to a successful ter 
mination. Thus was delayed, it may be 
remarked, for .at least twenty years, the 
adoption of those measures of reform which 
at last gave to England that place in modern 
civilization which had long before been 
reached by most of the nations of the Con- 
tinent by passing through the trials of a 
bloody revolution. If we, then, in our dark 
hours, are inclined to doubt and despond- 
ency as to the final result, let us not forget 
the ordeal through which England success- 
fully passed. We shall find that, in the 
commencement, there was the same wild and 
unreasoning enthusiasm with which we are 
familiar ; the same bitter abuse and denun~ 
ciation of the government at the first re- 
verses; the same impatient and ignorant 
criticism of military operations; the same 
factious and disloyal opposition on the part 
of a powerful party; the same discourage- 
ment and despondency at times on the part 
of the true and loyal; the same prophecies 
of the utter hopelessness of success; the 
same complaints of grievous and burden- 
some taxation, and predictions of the utter 
financial ruin of the country ; the same vio- 
lent attacks upon the government for its 
arbitrary decrees, and particularly for the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus ; the 
same difficulties arising from the inexperi- 
ence of the army; and the same weakness 
on the part of the government in not boldly 
and energetically supporting the army in the 
field. These are some of the more striking 
parallelisms between the Peninsular War and 
our own struggle, which a slight sketch of 
the progress of that war will render very 
apparent. 

The insurrection in Spain which followed 
immediately upon a knowledge of the in- 
trigues of Napoleon at Bayonne, in April, 
1807, by which the royal family was en- 
trapped into an abdication of its right to the 
throne, and Joseph Bonaparte made king of 
that country, roused universal admiration 
and enthusiasm in England. It was thought 
by all parties that an obstacle to the further 
progress of Napoleon’s schemes of the most 
formidable character had at last been found. 
It was the first popular insurrection in any 
country against Napoleon’s power, and con- 
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sequently, when the deputies from the Astu- 
rias reached England imploring succor, their 
appeals excited the popular feeling to the 
highest pitch, and the opposite parties in 
Parliament and the country vied with each 
other in demanding that England should aid 
the insurrection with the whole of her mili- 
tary power. It is curious to observe, that 
when the question of aid was brought before 
Parliament, Mr. Canning and Mr. Sheridan, 
who had probably never acted together be- 
fore on any political question, rivalled each 
other in their praise of the Spaniards, and 
in their expressions of hope and belief that 
Napoleon had at last taken a step which 
would speedily prove fatal to him. Large 
supplies were voted by acclamation, and an 
important expedition, afterwards operating 
in two columns, one under the command of 
Sir John Moore, the other under that of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, was despatched to the 
Peninsula to aid the insurgents. It is not 
our purpose to trace the progress of this ex- 
pedition, but merely to notice the effect 
which its immediate results, the retreat to 
Corunna, and the Convention of Cintra, pro- 
duced upon popular feeling in England. As 
we look back on the history of that time, the 
folly and madness which seized upon the 
popular mind when the terms of the Conven- 
tion of Cintra became known, can only be 
explained by recalling the high-wrought and 
extravagant expectations of immediate suc- 
cess with which the war had been entered 
upon. By this Convention, and as the result 
of a single battle, Portugal was wholly evac- 
uated by the French; yet such were the un- 
reasonable demands of public opinion, that 
because the whole French army had not been 
made prisoners of war, the ministry was al- 
most swept away by the outburst, and it 
could only control the storm by removing 
the two generals highest in rank. It re- 
quired all the family and political influence 
of the third, Sir Arthur Wellesley, to enable 
him to retain his position inthe army. The 
disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore’s army 
to Corunna, and the easy triumphs of the 
French at that period throughout all Spain, 
plunged the English into despair. Going 
from one extreme to another, men who, only 
three months before, had quarrelled with the 
army in Portugal because it had not given 
them the spectacle of a French marshal and 
twenty thousand of his soldiers as prisoners 





of war at Spithead, now spoke openly of the 
folly of any attempt at all on the part of 
England to resist the progress of the French 
arms inthe Peninsula. In Parliament there 
was the usual lame apology for disaster, an 
attempt to shift the responsibility from the 
ministry to the general in command ; but the 
great fact, that all their hopes had been dis- 
appointed still remained, and after the ex- 
planations of the government the general 
despondency became more gloomy than ever. 
It is not difficult in the light of history to 
see where the blame of failure should rest. 
Any one who is disposed now to sneer and 
cavil at the shortcomings of our own admin- 
istration, to impute to it views short-sighted 
and impracticable in their policy, and to 
blame it for want of energy and vigor in the 
prosecution of the war, has only to turn to 
Colonel Napier’s account of the stupid blun- 
ders of the English government, its absurd 
and contradictory orders, its absolute igno- 
rance not only of the elementary principles 
of all war, but of the very nature of the 
country in which the army was to operate, 
and of the resources of the enemy, to be 
convinced that had its mode of carrying on 
hostilities (which was the popular one) been 
adopted, in six months not an English sol- 
dier would have remained in the Peninsula, 
except as a prisoner of war. The history of 
this campaign contains important lessons for 
us; it shows conclusively that the imme- 
diate results of war are never equal to the 
public expectation, and that if this public 
expectation, defeated by the imbecility of the 
government, or soured by disaster in the 
field, is to be the sole rule by which military 
operations are to be judged, no war for the 
defence of a principle can long be carried on. 

Fortunately for the fame and the power of 
England, the ministry, although ignorant of 
the true mode of prosecuting hostilities, had 
sense enough to perceive that their only true 
policy was perseverance. They were strong 
enough to resist the formidable opposition 
which the events we have referred to devel- 
oped in Parliament and the country, and, 
undismayed by the experience of the past, 
concluded a treaty with the Provisional 
Government of Spain, by which they 
pledged England never to abandon the na- 
tional cause until the French were driven 
across the Pyrenees, The army was placed 
upon a better footing, was largely reinforced, 
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and Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed to 
the chief command. The government, not 
yet wholly awakened from its illusions, still 
thought it practicable to reach Madrid in a 
single campaign, and to that end the efforts 
of Wellington were directed. It became 
necessary at first to dislodge Soult at 
Oporto, and the magnificent victory of the 
English, gained by the passage of the Douro 
at that point, went far to revive confidence 
at home in the invincibility of their army. 
Yet so clear is it that victory in war often de- 
pends upon what, for some better name we 
may call mere good fortune, that we have the 
authority of the Duke of Wellington himself 
for saying that this army which had just ex- 
hibited such prodigies of valor, was then in 
such a state of demoralization, that although 
‘excellent on parade, excellent to fight, it 
was worse than an enemy in a country, and 
liable to dissolution alike by success or de- 
feat.” Certainly no severer criticism has 
ever been justified by the inexperience and 
want of discipline of our own raw levies than 
that contained in this memorable declara- 
tion. A little reflection and candor might 
perhaps teach us, as it did the English, that 
nothing can compensate for the want of ex- 
perience, and that every allowance is to be 
made for disasters where it is necessary to 
educate both officers and soldiers in the ac- 
tual presence of the enemy. Wellington 
soon afterwards moved towards the Spanish 
frontier, hoping by a junction with the army 
under Cuesta to fight a battle with the 
French which would open to him the road to 
the capital. The battle was fought at Tala- 
vera, and although it has since been claimed 
by the English as one of their proudest vic- 
tories, and the name of TALAVERA is now in- 
scribed upon the standards of the regiments 
who took part in it with those of Salamanca 
and Vittoria, yet the result was, in the end, 
that Wellington was obliged to retreat to 
Lisbon just three months after he had set 
out from that place, having left his wounded 
in the hands of the French, having escaped 
as if by a miracle from being wholly cut off 
in his retreat, and having lost one-third of 
his army in battle and by disease. Of 
course the blame was thrown upon the want 
of co-oporation on the part of the Spaniards. 
This we have nothing to do with; it is the 
result of the campaign with which we are 
concerned. Dependence upon the Span- 
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iards was certainly, as it turned out, a fault, 
but it was one of the fair chances of war, end 
it was a fault in which Wellington, made 
wise by experience, was never again de- 
tected.. 

When the news of the untoward result of 
this campaign reached England, the clamor 
against the government and against Welling- 
ton was quite as violent as that excited by 
the disasters of Sir John Moore’s army, 
The opposition in Parliament took advan- 
tage of this feeling to rouse public opinion 
to such a manifestation as might compel the 
termination of the war in the Peninsula and 
drive the ministry from office. The Common 
Council of London, probably a fair exponent 
of the opinions of the middle class, petitioned 
the king not to confirm the grant of £2,000 
a year, which the ministry had succeeded in 
getting Parliament to vote to Wellington, 
The petitioners ridiculed the idea that a bat- 
tle attended with such results should be 
called a victory. ‘ It should rather be called 
a calamity,” they said, “ since we were obliged 
to seek safety in a precipitate flight, aban- 
doning many thousands of our wounded 
countrymen into the hands of the French.” 
In the opinion of the strategists in the Com- 
mon Council and of their friends in Parlia- 
ment, Wellington might be a brave officer, 
but he was no general ; he had neglected the 
protection of his flanks and his line of com- 
munication. When it is remembered, that 
at this very time, Wellington, profiting by 
the experience of the past, was diligently 
making his army really effective within the 
lines of Torres Vedras, from which strong- 
hold it was in due time to sally forth like a 
giant refreshed, never to rest until it had 
planted the English flag on the heights of 
Toulouse, we may perhaps smile at the pre- 
sumption of those who, sincere well-wishers 
to the cause, displayed only their ignorance 
in their criticism. But-what shall be said of 
those who, knowing better, being quite able 
to understand the wisdom of the policy 
adopted by the general to ensure success in 
the stupendous enterprise in which the coun- 
try was engaged, yet with a factious spirit 
and with the sole object of getting into power 
themselves, took advantage of the excitement 
of the ignorant multitude to paralyze the en- 
ergies of the’government ? 

That hideous moral leprosy, which seems 
to be the sad but invariable attendant upoa 
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ail political discussions in a free government, 
corrupting the very sources of public life, 
breeding only the base spirit of faction, had 
taken complete possession of the opposition, 
and in its sordid calculations, the dishonor 
of the country, or‘the danger of the army, 
‘was as nothing, provided the office, the power, 
and the patronage of the government were 
secured in their hands, It mattered little to 
them, provided they could drive the ministry 
from office, whether its downfall was brought 
about by blunders in Spain, or by the king’s 
obstinacy about Catholic Emancipation, or by 
an obscure quarrel about the influence of 
the lords of the bed-chamber. The sincerity 
of these declamations of the opposition was 
curiously enough put to the test some time 
afterwards, when the ministry, wearied by 
the factious demagogueism with which all 
their measures were assailed, and under- 
standing perfectly their significance, boldly 
challenged their opponents, if they were in 
earnest, to make a definite motion in the 
House of Commons, that Portugal should be 
abandoned to its fate. This move completely 
unmasked their game, and for a time silenced 
the clamor, for it was perfectly understood 
on all hands, that deep in the popular heart, 
undisturbed by the storms which swept over 
its surface, there was a thorough and abid- 
ing conviction of the absolute necessity of 
resisting the progress of Napoleon’s arms, 
and that the real safety of England herself 
required that that resistance should then be 
made in Spain. Still this noisy clamor did 
immense mischief; it weakened the govern- 
ment, it prolonged the strife, it alarmed the 
timid, it discouraged the true, and it so far 
imposed upon Napoleon himself, that thinking 
that in these angry invectives against the gov- 
ernment he found the real exponent of Eng- 
lish sentiment, he concluded, not unnaturally, 
that the people were tired and disgusted with 
the war, and that the privations which it oc- 
casioned were like a cancer, slowly but surely 
eating out the sources of national life. 

In the midst of these violent tumults at 
home, Wellington was siiently preparing for 
his great work within the last lines of Torres 
Vedras. It would not be easy to overrate 
the difficulties by which he was surrounded. 
He was fully aware of the outery which had 
been raised against him ; he knew that from 
a Cabinet so weakened by internal dissen- 
sions as to be on the-verge of overthrow 
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from the vigorous assaults of the opposition 
and from its own unpopularity occasioned by 
the failure of the Walcheren expedition, and 
the disasters in the Peninsula, he could ex- 
pect no thorough and reliable support. In 
deed the government, almost in despair, 
threw the whole responsibility for the mili- 
tary measures on the Continent on him alone. 
He accepted the responsibility in a most 
magnanimous spirit. “I conceive,” he 
writes, “ that the honor and the interests of 
the country require that we should hold our 
position here as long as possible, and, please 
God, I will maintain it as long as Ican, I 
will neither endeavor to shift from my own 
shoulders on those of the ministers the re- 
sponsibility for the failure, by calling for 
means which I know they cannot give, and 
which perhaps would not add materially to 
the facility of attaining our object; nor 
will I give to the ministers, who are not 
strong, and who must feel the delicacy of 
their own situation, an excuse for withdraw- 
ing the army from a position which, in my 
opinion, the honor and interest of the coun- 
try require they should maintain as long as 
possible.” Animated by this heroic sense 
of duty, the commander-in-chief prepared to 
contend against the 200,000 men under Mas- 
sena, whom Napoleon had sent to chase him 
into the sea. He had, to oppose this im- 
mense force, only 25,000 English soldiers, 
and about the same number of Portuguese 
tolerably organized. Secure within the lines 
of Torres Vedras, he quietly waited until the 
want of provisions, and the utter hopelessness 
of an‘assault upon his position, forced upon 
Massena the necessity of retreating. Then 
instantly pursuing, in a series of battles, of al- 
most daily occurrence, he drove Massena out 
of Portugal, and reached once more the Span- 
ish frontier in May, 1811, nearly three years 
after the English had sent an army to the as- 
sistance of the Peninsula. Here he rested for 
a long time making preparations for the siege 
of Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, operations 
requiring time, and the success of which was 
essential to the safety of the army in its fur- 
ther progress. Still, so little was Welling- 
ton’s position, military and political, under- 
stood in Engiand even at that time, after all 
the proofs he had given of consummate abil- 
ity, that public clamor was again roused 
against the mode adopted by him for con- 
ducting the war. As there were no disasters 
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at which to grumble, people talked of “ bar- 
ren victories,” because like those of Crecy 
and Azincourt, they brought no territorial 
acquisitions, forgetting then what they have 
never been weary of boastingly proclaiming 
since, that these victories were the best 
proofs that their army was distinguished by 
the highest military qualities, which, prop- 
erly directed and supported, were capable of 
achieving the most glorious results. «So pro- 
found was the conviction of the immense su- 
periority of the French, both in numbers, 
and in the quality of their troops, that the 
public mind was in a state of feverish anx- 
iety, and many of the stoutest hearts gave 
way to despair. 

About this period Sir Walter Scott writes 
to Mr. Ellis: “ These cursed, double cursed 
news (from Spain) have sunk my spirits so 
much, that I am almost at disbelieving a 
Providence; God forgive me, but I think 
some evil demon has been permitted in the 
shape of this tyrannical monster, whom God 
has sent on the nations visited in his anger. 
The spring-tide may, for aught I know, 
break upon us in the next session of Parlia- 
ment. There is an evil fate upon us in all 
we do at home or abroad.” So Sir James 
Mackintosh, writing to Gentz, at Vienna: 
“I believe, like you, in a resurrection. 
because I believe in the immortality of 
civilization, but when, and by whom, and in 
what form, are questions which I have not 
the sagacity to answer, and on which it 
would be boldness to hazard a conjecture. 
A dark and stormy night, a black series of 
ages may be prepared for our posterity, 
before the dawn that opens the more perfect 
day. Who can tell how long -that fearful 
night may be before the dawn of a brighter 
morrow? The race of man may reach the 
promised land; but there is no assurance 
that the present generation will not perish 
in the wilderness.” As if to render the 
situation more gloomy, if possible, the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, the brother of Wellington, 
left the ministry upon the avowed ground 
that the government would not support the 
war with sufficient vigor. History has 
stripped his conduct of any such worthy 
motive, and shown that the real trouble was 
his anxiety to supplant Mr. Perceval. At 
the same time, the attack was kept up in the 
opposite quarter. “No man in his senses,” 
said Sir Francis Burdett, ‘‘ could entertain 
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a hope of the final success of our arms in 
the Peninsula. Our laurels were great, but 
barren, and our victories in their effects 
mere defeats.” Mr. Whitbread, too, as 
usual, was not behindhand with his proph- 
ecies. ‘“ He saw no reason,” he said, * to 
alter his views respecting peace; war must 
otherwise terminate in the subjugation of 
either of the contending powers. They 
were both great; but this was a country of 
factitious greatness. France was a country 
of natural greatness.” So, General Tarle- 
ton “had the doctrine of Mr. Fox in his 
favor, who wished for the pencil’ of a Cer- 
vantes to be able to ridicule those who 
desired to enter upon a continental war.’’* 

Thus, from universal enthusiasm in favor 
of the Spanish War, public opinion, at first 
manifesting itself through the factious spirit 
of the opposition, at length spoke through 
all its organs, in tones of despondency and . 
despair, of the situation and prospects of the 
country, and simply because there had not 
been that sort of military success which it 
could understand, to sustain and direct it. 
Universal distrust seized upon the public 
mind; and had it not been for the heroic 
constancy of that great commander, whose 
task in supporting the ministry at home was 
at least as difficult as that of beating the 
French in Spain, the glory of England had 
sunk forever. 


* The following description of the opposition of 
that day, taken from the Annual Register for 1812. 
bears so striking a likeness to the peculiarities o 
the leaders of an insignificant, but restless faction 
among us, that, omitting the old-fashioned drapery 
of the proper names, they seem to have sat for the 
photograph. “It may be remarked as a most sin- 
gular circumstance, that those persons in this coun- 
try who profess to have the greatest abhorrence of 
ministerial tyranny and oppression, look with the 
utmost coolness on the tyranny and oppression of 
Bonaparte. The regular opposition do not mention 
it with that abhorrence which might be expected 
from them; but the leaders of the popular party in 
Parliament go further. ‘They are almost always 
ready to find an excuse for the conduct of Bona- 

arte. The most violent and unjustifiable acts of 
nis tyranny raise but feeble indignation in their 
minds, while the most trifling act of ministerial op- 
pression is inveighed against with the utmost bit- 
terness. Ready and unsuspecting credence is 
given to every account of Bonaparte’s success; 
while the accounts of the success of his opponents 
are received with coldness and distrust. Were it 
not for these things, the conduct of Mr. Whitbread 
and his friends, would be hailed with more satisfac- 
tion, and inspire more confidence with the real 
lovers of their country; for they deserve ample 
credit for the undaunted and unwearied firmness 
with which they have set themselves against abuses 





and against every instance of oppression.” 
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Yet it happend, as it so often happens in 
the order of Divine Providence, in the moral 
as in the physical world, that the night was 
darkest just before dawn. Amidst all this 
universal despondency and sinister forbod- 
ing, events were preparing which in a few 
short months changed the whole face of Eu- 
rope, and forced back that torrent of revelu- 
tionary success which had spread over the 
whole continent, until it overwhelmed the 
country where it had its source in complete 
ruin. The discussions in Parliament to 
which we have referred, took place in Feb- 
ruary, 1812. With the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo on the 18th of January of that year, 
with the fall of Badajoz on the 26th of 
March, the first battle of Salamanca on the 
20th of July, and Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia in June in the same year, began the 
downfall of the French Empire. 

Wellington at last reached Madrid in Au- 
gust, 1812, more than four years later than 
he ought to have done, according to the 
strategists of Parliament and the press. 
This was all forgotten at the moment, so 
magic a wand is held by success. The fickle 
voice of popular applause was again heard, 
echoing the spirit of confidence which his 
persistent and undaunted conduct had re- 
vived in the hearts of his countrymen. His 
career of victory, however,was destined notto 
be unchecked ; and when, after his occupa- 
tion of Madrid, his unsuccessful assault upon 
the Castle of Burgos rendered a retreut to 
the Portuguese frontier and the evacuation 
of the capital a proper military movement, 
although that retreat was compensated for 
by the abandonment of Andalusia by the 
French, in order to concentrate their whole 
force against him, still the blind multitude 
could not be made to understand it, and be- 
gan again to murmur. 

It is not now difficult to see that the vic- 
tory at Salamanca was really what the far- 
seeing sagacity of Marshal Soult predicted 
at the time it would become, “ a prodigious 
historical event,” that it was the pivot on 
which at that time hinged the destinies of 
England, one of those battles of which we see 
perhaps a dozen only in the whole course of 
history, which are really decisive of the fate 
of empires. It completely unloosed the 
French power in the Peninsula, and pre- 
pared the way for the great success of Vit- 
toria, the next year, which gave the coup de 





grace to the French military occupation of: 
Spain. It is not our present purpose to 
trace the history of the next campaign, but 
it is curious to observe the effects produced 
by assured success upon that public opinion 
which had shifted so often and so strangely 
during the progress of this eventful struggle. 
The opposition, as their only hope of escape 
from political annihilation, and thinking to 
swim with the popular current, abused the 
ministers for not supporting Wellington with 
sufficient earnestness, complaining that they 
had taken the advice which they themselves 
had so often and so eloquently tendered. 
But it was of no avail. This wretched char- 
latanism was too transparent to impose upon 
any one; and of the great party who op- 
posed the war, no one ever after rose to office 
or power in England. It required a whole 
generation, in the opinion of the English 
constituencies, to expiate the faults of those 
who had sneered at the great duke, and had 
called the glorious fields of Vimeiro, Busaco, 
Talevera, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and Badajoz, names which had become as- 
sociated with the proudest recollections of 
English renown, “mere barren victories, 
equal in their effects to defeats.” 

We pass now to the consideration of an- 
other class of difficulties inherent in the 
prosecution of every war, and generally of 
far greater magnitude than any other, ~ 
those connected with the raising of the vast 
sums of money required for the support of 
military operations. In this important mat- 
ter, if we mistake not, there are some strik- 
ing points of resemblance between the Eng- 
lish experience during the war, and our 
present situation. It is the fashion among 
many who seek to excite the public alarm on 
this subject from unworthy, and sometimes, it 
may be feared, from treasonable motives, to 
represent the enormous outlay of the nation’s 
wealth which is poured out to save the na- 
tion’s life, as wholly unparalleled in history. 
Yet it may be asserted, without any fear of 
contradiction, that England, with a popula- 
tion then little more than half of that which 
now inhabits our loyal States, with resources 
infinitely less in proportion at that time than 
our own, her manufacturing industry, so far 
as external outlet was concerned, wholly 
crippled by the operation of the French con- 
tinental system, 2nd her own Orders in Coun- 
cil, expended, during every year of the Pen- 
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insular War, as large a sum as: has been 
required here each year to create and keep 
up the gigantic force now in arms to put 
down the rebellion. During the five years 
that the war lasted, her average annual expen- 
diture exceeded ninety milllions of pounds 
sterling, or four hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, which is about the same sum which 
is demanded of us. No one, of course, pre- 
tends to say that this rate of expenditure is 
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-enforcement of the Continental system, which 


were coincident in point of time with the 
commencement of the Spanish war, the av- 
erage annual exports sank from fifty-seven 
millions to twenty-three millions, taking the 
average of three years after they had been 
in.operation. Taxes were laid on at a most 
burdensome rate. The income tax was ten 
per cent., and besides, specific war taxes 
amounting to more than twenty millions a 


not appalling, yet it concerns us to know | year were imposed. Notwithstanding all 
that it is not unprecedented, and that these | these taxes, the debt increased more than 


vast amounts have been raised from national | 


resources far inferior to our own. It should 
not be forgotten, also, that they represent 
the money price of England’s independence, 
and if ours is secured by a far greater out- 
lay, we certainly are not disposed to quarrel 
with the wisdom of the investment. 

The question is, how were these immense 
sums raised in England? The man who 
would have predicted, at the commencement 
of the war with France, that the English 
national debt would at its close exceed one 
thousand millions of pounds sterling, and 
that the country would be able to bear such 
a burden, would have been regarded as a 
visionary as wild as he who in this country, 
two years ago, might have foretold the 
present amount of our national debt, and 
have contended that, in spite of it, the pub- 
lic credit would remain unimpaired. The 
difficulty in England of raising these vast 
sums was tenfold greater than it is here. 
Napoleon, looking upon England as the 
Southern people have been taught to regard 
us, as a purely commercial nation, undoubt- 
edly placed more reliance for ultimate suc- 
cess upon the instinct of money getting, 
which would shrink from the pecuniary sac- 
rifices necessary in a prolonged struggle, 
than upon the mere victories of his army. 
Hence he pursued, during his whole career, 
an inflexible purpose of ruining English 
commerce, and by a series of measures 
known as the Continental system, endeay- 
ored to exclude English ships and English 
products from the markets of the world. 
The effect of these measures, although not 
so serious as he wished and had anticipated, 
nevertheless crippled enormously the re- 
sources of England just at the period when 
they were most needed. 

Taking the three years before the issuing 
of the Orders in Council and the vigorous 





one thousand millions of dollars during the 
Peninsular War. Discontent and violence 
among the laboring classes became univer- 
sal, and it was remarked that the achieve- 
ment of the greatest victories in Spain 
was celebrated in England “ amidst a pop- 
ulation who had been prevented by the 
burden of taxation on the absolute necessa- 
ries of life, from securing a livelihood by the 
strictest industry, and thus pauperism had 
been generated throughout the land, a pau- 
perism aggravated by a spirit of pillage, 
which it required a strong military force to 
repress.” Bankruptcy and ruin fell upon 
the trading classes, and absolute exhaustion 
of the resources of the country seemed al- 
most reached. The public stocks had sunk 
to such a degree that the three per cents., 
which are now always above ninety per 
cent., were rarely higher during the war 
than sixty-five per cent., and so depressed 
at last had the public credit become, that 
the last loan of the Continental war, that of 
April, 1815, was taken by the contractor at 
fifty-three per cent., and paid for in the de- 
preciated paper of the day; and yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was congratu- 
lated even by the opposition for having made 
“a good operation.” The Bank was in a 
state of chronic suspension, the buying and 
selling of gold were prohibited to the pub- 
lic under severe penalties, and yet every 
gold guinea which was sent by the govern- 
ment to the army in Spain (and nothing 
else would answer the purpose of money in 
that country) cost thirty per cent. premium. 
How England survived all this complica- 
tion of troubles is one of the marvels of his- 
tory, but it is not our purpose to discuss 
that question. The great fact that the 
money required was somehow raised is all 
that we have to do with at present. When 
we have been at war for twenty years, and 
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carrying it on, to submit to one tithe of the 
sacrifices which were endured by the Eng- 
lish, we may then perhaps begin seriously 
to consider the money value of the Union. 

The lesson which this review of the pro- 
gress of the Peninsular War teaches, is,. it 
seems to us, one of hope and encouragement, 
for if it shows anything, it proves clearly that 
in the support of public opinion, and in the 
means requisite to maintain a great army, 
those fundamental essentials of real military 
success, our government is immeasurably 
stronger than the English ever was at any 
period of the war. It teaches also another 
important lesson, and that is, that there is 
such athing as public opinion falsely socalled, 
which is noisy just in proportion to its real 
influence is narrow and restricted. One of 
the most difficult and delicate tasks of the 
statesman is to distinguish the true from this 
false opinion, the factious demagogue from 
the grumbling but sincere patriot, and to 
recognize with a ready instinct the voice 
which comes from the depths of the great 
heart of the people, in warning it may be 
sometimes, in encouragement often, but al- 
ways echoing its abiding faith in the ultimate 
triumphs of the good cause. 

We have confined ourselves in our illustra- 
tions to the discussion of questions as they 
affected the success of purely military oper- 
ations, because we feel that here our grand 
business is to clear away the obstacles, real 
or fancied, which may in any way impair 
our military efficiency. In military success 
alone, we are firmly convinced, is to be 
found the true solution of our whole diffi- 
culty, the only force which can give vitality 
or permanence to any theory of settlement. 
As the matter now stands, it is idle to hope 
for either peace or safety until this question 
of military superiority is unmistakably and 
definitively settled. Upon this point then, 
the increase of our military efficiency, which 
embraces not merely the improvement of 
the condition of the army, but also, as we 
have endeavored to show by English ex- 
amples, and in a greater degree than is 
often supposed, the support of the govern- 
ment in its general policy of conducting the 
war, should the efforts of all those who influ- 
ence public opinion be concentrated. 

There is a certain class of men among us, 
not very numerous, perhaps, but still, owing 
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influence, who, accustomed to find in the 
European armies their standard of military 
efficiency, are disposed to doubt whether a 
force, composed as ours is of totally different 
materials, can accomplish great results, 
We may admit at once the superiority of 
foreign military organization, the result of 
the traditions of centuries of military experi- 
ence, digested into a thorough system, and 
carried out by long-trained officers perfectly 
versed in the details of the service. Much 
inconvenience has necessarily resulted in 
our case from the ignorance of regimental 
officers, to a greater degree .probably, how- 
ever, from a want of proper care and atten- 
tion on their part to the troops when in 
camp, than from any gross incompetency or 
misconduct on the field of battle. Instances 
of such misconduct there have undoubtedly 
been, but, considering the number of the 
officers and their want of experience, those 
instances are extremely rare, and when we 


‘call to mind the number of officers who 


have fallen, while leading their men in 
battle, out of proportion, as it undoubtedly 
is, with the losses in other wars, we: may 
well palliate deficiencies in this respect, out 
of considerations for their heroic gallantry 
and devotion. We do not underrate cer- 
tainly the value of good officers, but history 
tells us that great victories have been 
achieved by armies who were no better led 
than ours. The incompetency of his officers 
was one of Wellington’s standing complaints 
in Spain. Most of them knew absolutely 
nothing beyond the mere routine of garrison 
duty; they were all what is technically 
called “ gentlemen,” for each one had pur- 
chased his commission at a high price, but 
they had had no systematic training in 
military schools; nearly all of them had 
had no actual experience of war, and their 
average intelligence was undoubtedly below 
that of the men who hold similar positions 
in our army.* All accounts agree that at 

* We have no room to enumerate in detail the 
complaints made by the duke of the officers of his 
army. Those who are interested in the subject 
may cousult Col. Gurwood’s 4th volume, pages 
348, 346, 352, 863, 385, 399, and 407. The whole 
story is summed up, however, in the general order 
occasioned by the disorderly retreat from Burgos, 
in which the duke said “that discipline had 
deteriorated during the campaign in a greater 
degree than he had ever witnessed, or ever read 


of in any army, and this, without any disaster, or 
any unusual privation or hardship, that the officers 
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that period the scientific branches of the 
great art of war were almost wholly 
neglected in the British army, and such was 
the happy ignorance of the elements of 
strategy, that at a court-martial composed 
of general officers for the trial of General 
Whitelock in 1808, for his failure at Buenos 
Ayres, it was necessary to explain to the 
court what was meant in military phrase by 
the “ right bank ” of a river. 

It is said again, by those who have the 
standard of foreign armies always before 
their eyes, that among our soldiers there is 
not a proper deference to rank, too much 
camariderie in short, and that this is fatal to 
discipline. But it should be remembered 
that mere formal discipline may be one 
thing, and the true spirit of discipline 
another, and yet both may answer the same 
purpose. The first may be more showy 
than the latter, but not more valuable to 
real military efficiency. Everything depends 
upon the character of the-soldier who is to 
be governed by it. The British army is 
composed, as we all know, of the refuse of 
the population, and in the war in the Penin- 
sula it was largely reinforced by the intro- 
duction into its ranks of convicts taken 
from the hulks, who were there expiating 
infamous offences. With such men, motives 
based on a sense of duty were powerless. 
Drunkenness, theft, marauding, a mutinous 
spirit under privations, and a fierce thirst of 
license which defied all control in the hour 
of victory, these were the brutal passions 
which could only be checked by the equally 
brute hand of force. But from such a vile 
herd, made useful only as a slave is made 
useful, by fear of the lash, to the civilized, 
sober, well-educated American citizen, an- 
imated with the consciousness that he is 
fighting for a great cause, in the success of 
which he and his children have a deep per- 
sonal interest, and who learns obedience 
because both his common sense and his 
sense of duty recognize its necessity, how 
immeasurable is the distance! The Ameri- 
can volunteer, in this respect, has not had 
justice done to his excellence. He is cer- 
had from the first lost all command over their 
men, and that the true cause of this unhappy 
state of affairs was to be found in the habitual 
neglect of duty by the regimental officers.” This 
is the army of which the duke said later, that 
“with it, he could go anywhere and do anything,” 


and, good or bad, it saved Europe—in the English 
sense. 
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tainly a soldier essentially sui generis, and 
when we hear sneers at his want of disci- 
pline, let us remember that although he may 
not regard his officers as superior beings, 
yet experience has already shown that in 
the cheerful performance of his new duties 
under privations ; in his freedom from those 
vices which in many minds are inseparably 
associated with the very idea of a soldier; 
in his courage, endurance, and steadiness in 
battle ; and, more than all, in those higher 
qualities which are the fruit of his education, 
general intelligence, and love of country, he 
presents himself to us as a figure hitherto 
wholly unknown in military history. 

One of the most cruel statements which 
party rancor has circulated in regard to the 
condition of the army is, that the rate of 
sickness and mortality is excessive, and that 
this is due tothe neglect of the government. 
Fortunately we have the means of showing 
that these statements are false. From June 
1, 1861, to March 1, 1862—nine months— 
the annual rate of mortality for the whole 
army is ascertained to be 53’in a thousand, 
and the sickness rate 104 in a thousand. 
The returns for the summer campaigns are 
not yet printed, but it will appear from them, 
that in the army of the Potomac on the 10th 
of June, after the battle of Fair Oaks, and. 
while the army was encamped on the Chick- 
ahominy, the whole number of sick, present 
and absent, compared with the whole force 
of that army present and absent, was 128 in 
a thousand. During the stay of the army 
on the Peninsula it lost less than 14,000 men 
by death from disease and wounds, and the 
annual sickness rate during the campaign 
was about that which has for some time pre-_ 
vailed in the whole army, less than ten per 
cent. of the whole force. It appears, strange 
to say, that the army was more healthy when 
in the trenches before Yorktown, than at any 
other period of the campaign. Compare this 
with the English experience. We have al- 
ready said that Wellington lost about one- 
third of his whole army from malarious fever 
on his retreat from Talavera: on the 1st of 
October, 1811, the Anglo-Portuguese army 
had 56,000 men fit for duty, and 23,000 sick 
in hospitals; and in the Crimea, while the 
annual rate of mortality for the whole war 
was 232 in a thousand, the period of active 
operations, the last three months of 1854 
and the first three months of 1855 shows the 
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fearful rate of 711 deaths in every thousand 
men. 

It cannot be doubted that to many the 
most unfavorable symptom of our present 
condition is the slow progress of our arms. 
This slowness is more apparent than real, 
for the history of modern warfare scarcely 
shows an instance in which so great real 
progress has been made in the same space 
of time, and it is manifest that whenever 
our northern soldiers have had a chance of 
fighting the enemy on anything like equal 
terms, they have fully maintained their su- 
periority. It is none the less true, however, 
that public expectation in this matter has 
been much disappointed, and it is curious to 
look at some of the explanations given for 
it. The Prince de Joinville, in his recent 
pamphlet, speaking of the battle of Fair 
Oaks, and of the neglect to throw bridges 
over the Chickahominy at the proper time, 
by means of which the whole rebel army 
might have been taken in flank, and proba- 
bly destroyed, ascribes the neglect on one 
page to what he calls la lenteur Américaine, 
which he seems to think always leads our 
countrymen to let the chance slip of doing 
the right thing at the right time, and again 
on the next to “ faute d’organisation, faute 
de hierarchie, faute de lien, qui en resulte 
entre Vdme du chef et Varmée, lien puissant 
qui permet & un General de demander & ses 
soldats et d’en obtenir aveuglement ces efforts 
extraordinaires qui gagnent les battailles.” 
In other words, General McClellan knowing 
that he could gain a decisive victory by lay- 
ing down half a dozen bridges, which, it is 
stated, were all ready for the purpose, actu- 
ally refused to order his soldiers to do it, be- 
cause he was afraid they would not obey his 
orders. And this is the prince’s judgment 
of an army, which, a few weeks later, ac- 
cording to his own account, fought five bat- 
tles in as many days, all, with one exception, 
victories, over an enemy at least double its 
numbers, and arrived at its new base on the 
James River in excellent condition, and with- 
out the slightest taint of demoralization. 
This illustration shows the absurdity of as- 
cribing the want of immediate success to la 
lenteur Américaine, a quality, by the way, 
which we learn for the first time, is one of 
our national characteristics. 

Among the many causes which might be 
named, all perfectly legitimate,and presenting 





no obstacle which a little experience will not 
remove, we venture to suggest but one, and 
that is the character of the early military 
education of our higher officers. The sys- 
tem pursued at West Point, although admi- 
rable for qualifying officers for the scientific 
and staff corps of the army, seems to fail in 
teaching the young soldier, what is just now 
the most important quality he can possess 
for command, the character and capacity of 
volunteer soldiers. The system of discipline 
he has been taught is that which governs the 
regular army, a system modelled upon the 
English, which is, with the exception of that 
in use in Russia, the most brutal and de- 
moralizing known in any army in Europe. 
No wonder, therefore, that when our edu- 
cated soldiers are suddenly placed in high 
positions, and with great responsibilities, 
and when they discover that the sort of 
discipline which they have been taught is 
wholly out of place in securing the efficiency 
of a volunteer army, they are led to doubt 
whether it can ever be made efficient at all. 
These prejudices, however, are wearing away 
before the test of actual experience. Gen- 
erals are gradually learning that they may 
confide in their men, even for desperate un- 
dertakings; they begin to see in their true 
light the many eminent qualities of the vol- 
unteer; and he, in turn, begins to under- 
stand something of that military system 
which seemed at first so irksome and mean- 
ingless to him; and the advance of the army 
in the essentials of discipline has been pro- 
portionably rapid. 

There is a good deal of talk about the im- 
possibility of conquering or subjugating the 
South, which is based upon very vague no- 
tions of what conquest and subjugation sig- 
nify. It is surprising to find how even in- 
telligent men have been imposed upon by 
this favorite boast of the rebels and their 
sympathizers. A pretended saying of Na- 
poleon is quoted, that “it is impossible to 
prevent any people determined on achieving 
its independence, from accomplishing its pur- 
pose;” and it is confidently asked whether 
any one ever heard of the subjugation of 
twelve millions of people determined to be 
free. We reply, that history, ancient and 
modern, is full of instances of the only sort 
of conquest or subjugation which any sane 
man proposes shall be submitted to by the 
South. No one thinks it possible or neces- 
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sary, for the purpose in view, to occupy the 
whole South with garrisons, but simply to 
destroy the only support upon which its ar- 
rogant pretensions are based, namely, its 
military power. This gone, what becomes 
of all the rest ? and this remaining, where is 


there any hope of permanent peace and ; 
safety to us? For what is all war, but an | 


appeal to force to settle questions of national 
interest which peaceful discussion has failed 
to settle ; and what is an army but only an- 
other argument, the ultima ratio, which, if 
successful in decisive battles, must give the 
law to the conquered? To say nothing of 
instances in ancient history, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Lombardy, in our day, were just 
as determined to be free as the Southis, and 
quite as full of martial ardor; and certainly 
Prussia, Spain under the Bonaparte dynasty, 
and the French Empire, are all examples of 
nations which valued their independence, 
and had tenfold the resources for maintain- 
ing it which the South possesses; yet the 
capture of Warsaw, the surrender of Villa- 
gos, the battles of Novara, of Jena, of Sala- 
manca, and of Waterloo, respectively, settled 
as definitively the fate of the inhabitants of 
those countries and their future condition, as 
if the terms imposed by the conquering army 
had been freely and unanimously agreed upon 
by the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress assembled. And in like manner, can 
any one doubt, looking at the present com- 

arative resources of the two sections, that 
if we should gain two decisive battles, one 
in the East and the other in the West, which 
should result in the total disorganization of 
the two rebel armies, and thus enable us to 
interpose an impassable barrier between 
them, we should soon hear a voice imploring 
in unmistakable accents peace on our own 
terms? It would not be a matter of choice, 
but of necessity ; a simple question of how 
far the progress of exhaustion had been car- 
ried, and that once settled, and no reason- 
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able hope of success remaining, the war 
-would not last a week longer. This is the 


, experience of all nations, and our Southern 


rebels, notwithstanding their noisy boasting, 
, do not differ in their capacity of resistance 
| from the rest of mankind. ‘ Hard pound- 
ing this, gentlemen,” said the Duke of Wel- 
lington to his officers, as he threw himself 
within one of the unbroken squares of his 
heroic infantry at Waterloo, “ but we'll see 
who can pound the longest ;” and the ability 
of that infantry to “‘ pound the longest” on 
that day settled the fate of Europe for gen- 
erations. 

Let us bend, then, our united energies to 
secure, as much as in us lies, success in the 
field, and that success gained, we may be 
sure that all things will follow. Let us ree- 
ognize with confidence as co-workers in this 
great object all, never mind what opinions 
they may entertain about the causes of the 
war and the new issues which its progress 
has developed, who desire in all sincerity, 
no matter from what motive, the success of 
our arms. Upon such a basis, the wider and 
more catholic our faith becomes the better. 
“In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, 
Liberty ; in all things, Charity :” this should 
be our motto. The only possible hope for 
the South is in our own divisions. Let us 
remember that with success all things are 
possible ; without it, all our hopes and theo- 
ries vanish into thin air. With success in 
the field, we should not only disarm the re- 
bellion, and rid ourselves forever of the pes- 
tilent tribe of domestic traitors by burying 
them deep in that political oblivion which 
covers the Tories of the Revolution, and 
those who sneered at the gallant exploits 
of our navy in the war of 1812, but also 
force public opinion abroad, whose faith- 
lessness to the great principles which under- 
lie all modern civilization has been one of 
the saddest developments of this sad war, to 
exclaim at last, “ Jnvidiam glorid superdsti.” 








The Wild Flowers, Birds, and Insects of the 
Months, Popularly and Poetically Described. 
By H. G. Adams. James Hogg and Sons. 
Tuts is a pleasant little book, full of scraps 

of poetry, anecdotes, and gossip about countr 

matters. The flowers, birds, and insects of eac 


month are described with faithfulness, and con- 
siderable pains has been taken to collect the va- 
rious references made to each in ancient and 





modern poetry. Sometimes we could wish the 
author’s choice in this respect had been a little 
more select, and now and then we come upon 
misquotations. Perhaps, too, the tone of the 
whole book may be a little too sentimental, too 
full of “ nice feeling ;” but these are minor de- 
fects, which it would be over critical to dwell 
upon, in a volume replete with entertainment. 
and information for the young.— Economist. 
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From The London Review. 
RUINED CITIES IN AFRICA.* 


THE material magnificence of the Roman 
empire is nowhere so vividly brought before 
the traveller’s eye as in the Regency of Tu- 
nis. Whatever the conquerors of Carthage 
found of Punic art they destroyed, and in its 
stead raised such stately structures as still 
mark their rule in almost every one of the 
provinces. After them came the Arab con- 
quest, and the gradual return of the whole 
territory, like the rest of Africa beyond 
Egypt, save only the coast with its towns, to 
the wild state in which the Carthaginians 
must have found it. The ruins have, there- 
fore, been scarcely touched since the seventh 
century but by the hand of time, lighter here 
than in Europe, and, as they grew out of no 
older civilization, so no later civilization has 
moulded and adapted them. In Italy itself 
Greek art and that of the Etruscans run up 
parallel till they meet in the Roman, and 
scarcely anywhere do we see none but purely 
Roman monuments. Here the earlier re- 
mains, whether those of Cyclopean and Dru- 
idical styles, which afford matter for most 
curious speculation, or the small Carthagin- 
ian sculptures and inscriptions, are too scanty 
and too different from the Roman works to 
distract the attention. You would fancy 
that it was amid such scenes as these that 
the French and Belgian painters of our time 
studied before they produced those realiza- 
tions of Roman life which astonished us at 
the Exhibition. 

Mr. Davis’s name is already known as that 
of the most successful explorer of Carthage. 
He has, indeed, somewhat overrated, as dis- 
coverers are wont to do, the value of what he 
there effected, yet he deserves great credit 
for having labored indefatigably amid much 
discouragement and difficulty, and achieved 
more success than any of his rivals. What- 
ever he may write on Northern Africa is de- 
serving of attention as the work of one well 
acquainted with the country and people, and 
zealously interested in its monuments. We 
shall not find fault with him for a want of 
solidity in his archeological knowledge if he 
gives us an intelligible account of what he 
observed in the journal here chronicled. 

The country to which this volume relates 

* “ Ruined Cities within Numidian and Cartha- 


ginian Territories.” By N. Davis. London: Mur- 
ray. 1862. 





is that projection of Northern Africa which © 


corresponds to the ancient provinces of Zeu- 
gitana and Byzacena, and to part of Numidia. 
The Mediterranean washes it on the north 
and east, giving it a cooler climate than other 
regions under the same latitudes; on the 


rwest is the easternmost part of Algeria; and 


on the south, the wild country that borders 
the Great Desert. The whole region is well 
watered, and rich in pastures and cornfields ; 
on its coasts are fine harbors. Hence the 
opulence of the territory of Carthage when 
free, and the value of its corn-supplies to 
Italy under the empire. Now its resources 
are neglected ; under the Arabs, despite their 
wars with the natives, and their own changes 
of dynasty, some faint shadow of its former 
greatness seemed returning, but the baneful 
rule of the Turks has reduced it to the low- 
est condition, and nowhere is there a vestige 
of independence or indeed of true civiliza- 
tion, save in the tents of the Arabs, who 
themselves are so injured by association with 
the Turks, that treachery is common and 
hospitality rare, and national feeling is so 
far decayed, that they are gradually accus- 
toming themselves to wish for the condition 
of their brethren in Algeria, who, though 
under a far better rule, are being forcibly 
denationalized by an alien race. 

Having landed at Tunis, of which he draws 
a melancholy picture, Mr. Davis paid a visit 
to the site of Carthage, and then started for 
the interior. The party was small, and ac- 
companied by an escort of two mounted 
gendarmes, whose misconduct was a source 
of perpetual annoyance. They were con- 
stantly endeavoring to use the authority of 
the Government to levy forced contributions 
even from the poorest Arabs, and every- 
where behaved with violence and oppression. 
Mr. Davis’s knowledge of Arabic enabled 
him to keep them in some check, but he 
draws a forcible picture of the misery caused 
by travellers so escorted, who do not under- 
stand the language of the country. We are 
reminded of our experience in the East by 
the story of a trial, got up by these men for 
the purpose of extortion, the unexpected con- 
clusion of which shows that our traveller had 
read the Apocrypha to some purpose. 

The first important site visited was that 
of Zucchara, where are two temples, and the 
head of the great aqueduct which supplied 
Carthage with fresh water. Far more re- 
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markable were the next striking remains, 
those at Moghrawah, some distance in the 
interior, Mr. Davis’s remarks upon which 
are well worth quoting :— 


“ The ancient remains at Moghrawah are but 
few, and yet what there is inspires the trav- 
eller with a degree of reverence and awe which 
other ruins do not always do. A sumptuous 
triumphal arch, a chaste edifice, a graceful col- 
umn, elaborate ornaments, or exquisite stat- 
uary, call forth our admiration, but they limit 
or fix the period of their own origin. They 
are associated with a definite age of Rome 
or of Greece, which classic writers have made 
familiar to us. We have literature, we have 
works of art, and we have medals belonging 
to the same period. The lapse of centuries 
which has intervened between the recorded 
past and our day is annihilated, and we find 
ourselves quite at home among these ruins, 
and fancy ourselves in the very company of 
those worthies, those heroes, those sages, 
those artists who have paced the very ground 
on which we stand, and who have graced 
with their presence the very structure which 
we admire. But to what period do yonder 
massive stones, planted in the ground by 
human hands, belong? For what purpose 
were those monuments raised? Do those 
immense, rude, and unhewn stones represent 
the idols of a religion with the nature of 
which we are totally unacquainted? Are 
they the remains of a religious edifice? Or 
have they been placed there to commemorate 
some particular event in the history of a na- 
tion, the very name of which has not even 
been handed down to us?” (P. 59.) 


Such silent records of lost nations, more 
forcibly than any other monuments, picture 
to the mind the vicissitudes of empires. 
Remembering how utterly Punic Carthage 
has perished, so that its most fortunate ex- 
plorer found no remains certainly of its time 
of independence, one is astonished to find 
that before the Carthaginians there was an 
older race, yet one wholly distinct, whose 


rude civilization was cut off by the Punic | 


supremacy, of which every trace was in its 
turn destroyed by the Romans. Only a vi- 
sion of the past, a retrospective prophecy, if 
we may so speak, could show us this succes- 
sion of dynasties, like that the prophet saw 
from the heights of Moab. 


“Tn outline dim and vast 
Their fearful shadows cast 
The giant forms of empires on their way 
o ruin : one by one 
They tower and they are gone.” 
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For a moment we imagine such a sight ; an- 
other moment, and we see only the massive 
stones, that are enigmas alike in Britain and 
in Africa. ' 

After leaving Moghrawah, the traveller 
visited Roman ruins at Hammam, the most 
important of which was a triumphal arch, a: 
not uncommon structure here, and next the 
interesting remains at Mokhthar, the ancient 
Tucca Terebinthina, among the most con- 
spicuous of which was a mausoleum, one of 
those descendants of the wonder of Halicar- 
nassus which are especially numerous in 
Northern Africa. At El-Medad, not far be- 
yond, were similar remains and some prime- 
val tombs; and at Thala, the city where 
Jugurtha kept his treasures, other ruins, 
some of which appeared to belong to its an- 
cient fortifications. All these monuments 
yield in picturesqueness to the beautiful Arch 
of Severus at Hydra, which, though partly 
inclosed in later masonry, puts its modern 
rivals to shame, if we may wholly depend 
upon the sketch in the work. In speaking 
of this last site, Mr. Davis remarks with 
some surprise on the lack of Christian mon- 
uments in Northern Africa. He attributes 
this to the effect of Muslim rule; we should 
rather conclude that here, as in Egypt, find- 
ing edifices of the former religion, the early 
Christians appropriated them, contenting 
themselves with defacing or concealing the 
idolatrous figures and emblems. These nu- 
merous remains of antiquity were all exam- 
ined on a single route, terminating just with- 


\in the French frontier; and the rest of 


the journey was as much marked by objects 
of interest. Of these we can but notice one, 
the most remarkable of all that the traveller 
describes. ° 

At El-Jem, the ancient Thysdrus, is a Ro- 
man amphitheatre, third in size of those yet 
remaining, ranking after the Coliseum of 
Rome and the Amphitheatre of Verona, and 
in beauty second alone to the monument of 
Vespasian and Titus. The extreme length 
is four hundred and eighty-nine feet seven 
inches, and the breadth four hundred and 
three feet three inches. Few as are the mon- 
uments of the African Church, here we are 
reminded of its noblest days, and forced to 
the unwelcome comparison that must always 
be suggested by a retrospect of the faith and 
fortitude that has almost come to be thought 
ideal. Mr. Davis found the Arabs demol- 
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ishing the structure for tombstones, and per- 
suaded them to desist by pointing out that 
future travellers would be sure to disturb 
their graves in search of the fragments of 
the amphitheatre. 

One modern city seems to have greatly in- 
terested our traveller, the sacred Keyrawan, 
which rejoices in no less a relic than part of 
the beard of Mohammed, and has, until 
lately, not been visited by Franks save in 
disguise. Its mosques are of great beauty, 
and dating from an early period. The sketch 
given in this work makes us regret that Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson’s drawings of these edi- 
fices have not been published. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Davis at- 
taches most importance to his account of the 
monuments; but to our mind the best por- 
tions of the work are the descriptions of the 
population of the country, more especially 
the half-free Arabs of the interior. 

Tunis is under the government of a family 
who acknowledge the sultan as their suzerain, 
and its case, therefore, is the same as that 
of Egypt. The administration is, however, 
extremely corrupt, the entire power of the 
government being in the hands of unprinci- 
pled Memlooks, who are either white slaves 
or renegades, instead of native Arabs. But 
we must observe that Mr. Davis is not 
strictly accurate when he compares this sys- 
tem with that of Egypt before Mohammed 
*Alee. Under the Memlook sultans that coun- 
try enjoyed the highest prosperity ; on their 
overthrow an aristocracy of Memlooks was 
allowed to exercise a joint authority with the 
Turkish Beglerbeg, and this mixed govern- 
ment naturally occasioned innumerable con- 
tests, which were only ended by Mohammed 
’Alee’s grand act of treachery. After the 
Massacre of the Memlooks the administra- 
tion of Egypt was in the hands of white slaves 
as before, only not of the old party, until 
lately, the wise association of members of 
the viceregal family, and the moderate views 
that have rendered Christians eligible for the 
highest offices, superseded the old system. 
The consequence, in Tunis, is that every kind 
of injustice is perpetrated, and the Moorish 
Arabs, never famous for the higher qualities 
of their race, have degenerated so far as al- 
most to be worthy of their Turkish rulers. 
{t was only on the French frontier that real 
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hospitality was tendered everywhere to our 
traveller, the Algerine Government having 
very properly given legal encouragement to 
the Arab national virtue. Hence there is a 
general wish among the Tunisian Arabs to 
be under the rule of the French, though their 
natural repugnance to the race devoid of the 
dignity and gravity the Arabs most admire, 
that has conquered their brethren, and the 
recollection of the Dahra massacre, and the 
breach of ’Abd-el-Kader’s safe conduct (that 
fatal snare into which the Wahhabee chief, 
*Abdallah Ibn-Soo-oo0d, and so many noble 
Arabs have fallen), still keep up a smoulder- 
ing hatred of the French, and many an Arab 
prefers Turkish misrule to Gallic justice. 

The writer’s knowledge of the spoken 
Arabic and of Arab character enable him to 
give some excellent advice to those who 
may wish to follow him in his interesting 
journey. On more than one occasion he 
owed his safety to an exercise of moderate 
firmness, and he shows how wrong and 
unwise it is to treat the Arab thief as an 
assassin. ‘ Anything like an arm of defence 
in the hands of a European inspires him 
with respect, and hence a European ought 
to be very slow in using it. Threaten, and 
threaten with effect; but, if possible to 
avoid it, never fire” (p. 76). He might 
have added that blood once shed, a mortal 
feud is established, every relation of the 
man slain, to a remote degree, being bound 
to take vengeance, unless restrained by 
accidentally partaking of the culprit’s hos- 
pitality. 

After the volumes of sporting or senti- 
mental rubbish that are annually produced 
on the subject of Africa, making one wish 
that the oblivion-causing lotus could be 
regularly administered to each departing 
tourist, we are refreshed by the work of a 
real traveller, who is courageous without 
feeling it his duty to prove the destructive- 
ness of civilization, who has an eye for 
antiquities and an enthusiasm for the past, 
and who, without the fanatical love of 
Mahammedanism that characterizes some 
Anglo-Turks, can see the good side of Arab 
character. Mr. Davis is of the brotherhood 
of Belzoni and Layard, and we give him a 
hearty welcome. 
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From The Examiner. 


London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. 

Pickering. 

A CLEVER volume of gossiping verse, 
wholly without affectation, good-humored, 
amusing ; given to puns that are not seldom 
as distressing as they ought to be, and to 
light-hearted comic rhymes, but always un- 
strained in its cheerfulness, always free from 
slang, often most happy in the pointing of a 
couplet or a stanza, and here and there 
showing glimpses of the poet’s earnest sense 
of truth and beauty. Anybody may take 
up these Lyrics who desires an hour’s idle 
yet rational amusement by the fireside. 
Here are two or three pieces that we quote 


simply because they are the shortest in the 
book. 


“ CIRCUMSTANCE.—THE ORANGE. 


“Tt ripened by the river banks, 
Where, mask and moonlight aiding, 
Dons Blas’ and Juan play sad pranks, 
Dark Donnas serenading. 


“ By Moorish maiden it was plucked, 
Who through the grove was stealing, 
By Saxon sweetheart it was sucked, . 
—Who flung away the peeling. 


‘She could not know in Pimlico, 
As little she in Seville, 
That Z should reel upon that peel, 
And find my proper level ! ” 


“THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


“ The widow had but only one, 
A puny and decrepit son ; 
Yet, day and night, 
Though fretful oft, and weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all— 
The widow’s mite. 


“The widow’s might,—yes ! so sustained, 
She battled onward, nor complained 
When friends were fewer: 
And, cheerful at her daily care, 
A little crutch upon the stair 
Was music to her. 


“‘T saw her then, and now I see, 
Though cheerful and resigned, still she 
Has sorrowed much : 
She has—He gave it tenderly— 
Much faith—and carefully laid by 
A little crutch.” 


‘4 SKETCH IN SEVEN DIALS. 


“ Peggy, in her hand a sixpence, 
Toddled off to buy some butter 
(Peggy’s pinafore was spotless) ; 
Back she brought it to the gutter, 
Gleeful, radiant, as she thus did, 
Proud to be so largely trusted. 
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“ One, two, three small steps she’d taken, 
Blissfully she came and tripping, 
When, poor. darling, down she tumbles 
Daubs her clothes (which means a whipping), 
Dropping, too, the little slut, her 
Pat of butter in the gutter. 


“Never creep back so despairing— 
Wailing as the weak, ’tis true, do ; 
All of us start off in high glee, 
Many come back just as you do. 
Peggy yet to Fate may utter 
Thanks, who’s cut her bread and butter.” 


The touch of kindly jesting is seldom ab- 
sent from Mr. Locker’s rhyme for, as he ar- 
gues,— 


" ~~ cannot be complete in aught 
ho are not humorously prone ; 

A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone.” 


For a picture in little of the ins and outs 
of Mr. Locker’s style, his faults, his merits, 
and his genial philosophy, we may take the 
following passage from the poem entitled 
“Bramble Rise,” though for its graceful 
humor and its musical ring we should pre- 
fer to quote the lines on “ The Old Cradle.” 


* And has she too outlived the spells 
Of breezy hills and silent dells 
Where childhood loved to ramble ? 
Then life was thornless to our ken, 
And, Bramble-Rise, thy hills were then 
A rise without a bramble. 


‘Whence comes the change? Our lives unfold 
How some grow wise, and some grow cold: 
That all feel time and trouble, 
And life’s a span is plain: ah, me! 
How sad are those who will not see 
A rainbow in the bubble ! 


“ And senseless, too, for Mistress Fate 
Is not the gloomy reprobate 
That mouldy sages thought her ; 
My heart leaps up, and I rejoice 
As falls upon my ear, thy voice, 
My frisky little daughter. 


“Come hither, pussy, perch on these 
Your most unworthy father’s knees, 
And answer to his seeking ; 
What makes your infant bosom beat 
With frantic joy when up the street 
A much-loved friend comes squeaking ? 


“That monster Punch! vindictive—shabby— 
Who snubs his Judy—brains her babby— 
As choleric as spleeny,— 
I’m told they are,—nay, do not pout, 
All rags and timber—out and out 
Degraded fantoccini. 


“Such talk is stuff—a vile caprice 
Of rogues who swear our swans are geese : 
But reason it or rhyme it, 
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To hacks who “ tread the mill,” like me, 
These slopes of Bramble-Rise should be 
A healthy change of climb it. 


“Oh, may you own, my winsome elf, 
Some day a pet just like yourself, 
Her sanguine thoughts to borrow ; 
Content to use her brighter eyes,— 
Accept her childish ecstacies, 
And, need be, share her sorrow ! 


“The wisdom of your prattle cheers 
My heart ; and when outworn in years 
And homeward I am starting, 
Beloved, lead me gently down 
To Life’s dim strand ; the dark waves frown, 
But weep not for our parting. 





LYRICS. 


“Though Life is called a doleful jaunt, 
In sorrow rife, in sunshine scant, 
Though earthly joys, the wisest grant, 

Have no enduring basis ; 
’Tis something in a desert drear, 
Where Eden always seems so near, 
To find in Puss, my daughter dear, 
A little cool oasis !” 


We should be glad if there were more 
volumes of such readable fugitive verse as 
these pleasant City Lyrics of Mr. Locker. 


e 





Snermpan Know es, the dramatist, died at 
Torquay on the 30th Nov., in his seventy-ninth 
year. He was the eldest son of the author of a 
“ Dictionary of the English Language,” and a 
man of eminence both for talent and learning. 
He received his Christian name in consequence 
of his connection with the Sheridan family. 
When only twelve years old, his mind began to 
display its inherent inclination for that sort of 
literature in which he afterwards became so dis- 
tinguished, having composed a play for a com- 
pany of juvenile performers, of whom he was 
the leader. Soon afterwards he composed the 
libretto of an opera founded on the history of the 
Chevalier de Grillon. At fourteen he wrote the 
ballad of the ‘‘ Welsh Harper.” Mr. Knowles 
made his first appearance as an actor on the 
boards of Crow Street Theatre, in Dublin, and 
he afterwards performed in Waterford, Swansea, 
and various other places. He subsequently as- 
sisted his father at the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution. While in that city his first dramatic 
efforts were submitted to the ordeal of public 
favor. The first of these pieces was “ Brien 
Boroihme,” rather a rifacciamento of a piece by 
another author than an original play. The next 
was “ Caius Gracchus,” first performed in Bel- 
fast on the 13th of February, 1815, and acted 
about eight years afterwards in London with 
great success. ‘The third of his plays was “ Vir- 
ginius.” ‘ William Tell,” “The Beggar of 
Bethnal Green,’? “The Hunchback,” “ The 
Wife,” “ The Daughter,” “The Love Chase,” 
*“ Woman’s Wit,” “ The Maid of Mariendorpt,” 
“Love,” “Old Maids,” “John of Procida,” 
“The Rose of Arragon,” and “ The Secretary ” 
followed in rapid succession. In several of these 
plays Knowles himself appeared; in some of 
them he sustained the leading characters. He 
also delivered courses of lectures at various 
places, on elocution and kindred subjects. Amer- 
ica he visited twice. Under the ministry of the 
late Sir Robert Peel a literary pension of £200 

er annum was bestowed upon him as an ac- 

nowledgment by the crown of his labors in the 
cause of literature. He also wrote some novels 
and tales, and two works on subjects of polemi- 


cal theology, “ The Rock of Rome” and “The 
Idol demolished by its own Priests,” both writ- 
ten in opposition to the tenets of the Church of 
Rome.—L£zaminer. 


Smaxsreare’s Surtock.—We find in the 
Jewish Record, a journal devoted to the interests 
of American Israelites, and published in New 
York, a new version of Shakspeare’s “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” ‘The writer, who is himself 
a Jew, says the play is founded on fact, with 
this important difference, that it was the Jew 
who was to forfeit the pound of flesh if he lost 
the wager. The circumstance took place not at 
Venice, but in Rome, during the pontificate of 
Sixtus the Fifth. The Jew lost; the noble de- 
manded the pound of flesh; the Jew demurred 
and offered money, which was refused. Six- 
tus, to whom the matter was at last submitted, 
decided in favor of the noble, with the pro- 
vision that he should cut exactly one pound of 
flesh—not one grain more or less, on pain of be- 
ing hanged. The noble naturally declined the 
risk ; the pope fined both parties in heavy sums 
for making such a wager. Thus old Shylock’s 
memory is vindicated at last. We fear, how- 
ever, notwithstanding “ the truth of his story,” 
that Shakspeare’s will continue to be the popu- 
lar version of the story. 





My best presentations of the gospel to you are 
so incomplete! Sometimes, when I am alone, 
I have such sweet and rapturous visions of the 
love of God and the truths of his Word, that I 
think, if I could speak to you then, I should 
move your hearts. I am like a child, who, walk- 
ing forth some sunny summer’s morning, sees 
grass and flowers all shining with drops of dew. 
“Oh,” he cries, “ P'll carry these beautiful things 
to my mother.” And, eagerly plucking them, 
the dew drops into his little palm, and all the 
charm is gone. There is but grass in his hand, 





and no longer pearls. 
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From The Spectator, 10 Jan. 
ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. 


THERE is grave political danger hanging 
over England. The collapse of the Ameri- 
can Constitution and the rottenness which 
has been revealed at the heart of the North- 
ern political system have, owing partly per- 
haps to the recent unwise comparisons 0 
Mr. Bright and other panegyrists of the 
United States, and partly to our inordinate 
national self-esteem, become mere food for 
self-gratulation and pride. We thank God 
that we are not as other nations are, nor 
even as this Yankee; and while we are 
doing so, by the very act of doing so, we 
are approaching the very phase and attitude 
of national character which have reduced 
the American nation to its present distressed 
state. What with peans over the wreck of 
Democracy and the comparative stability of 
our own wiser institutions, we are rapidly 
forgetting that no political institutions are 
noble in themselves; that aristocracy and 
democracy alike are mere media for human 
action, and that if the higher springs of that 
action are dried up, nothing can save us 
from the same rottenness over which, in 
America, we so ungenerously glory. 

The spirit in which the newspapers that 
are admitted to represent the higher intel- 
ligence of England treat the subject of 
Slavery fills us, we must say, with profound 
consternation. We could not have believed 
for a moment, a year ago, that the Times 
and Saturday Review would both in the 
same week devote their ablest pens to an 
apology, not merely for Slavery itself, but 
for the Christian character of that institu- 
tion. Yet so it is. On Saturday last an 
article appeared in the columns of the jour- 
nal which is the boldest pioneer of the pro- 
slavery reaction in this country, warning the 
clergy against the appeal of the Emancipa- 
tion Society; ridiculing as blasphemous the 
notion of praying for the liberation of the 
slaves from bondage, and boldly asserting, 
on the authority of St. Paul, that Chris- 
tianity repudiates any plan of liberation 
which is not grounded on the legal consent 
of their masters. On Tuesday the more 
cautious Zimes, after many hesitating feel- 
ers in the same direction, followed the lead 
of its aristocratic contemporary, and set its 
foot down on the proposition that Slavery is 
no more at variance with the spirit of the 
Gospel than “ sumptuous fare, purple and 
fine linen.” Mrs. Stowe may well ask, in 
her very telling reply to the address of the 
women of England on the subject of Slavery 
sent eight years ago to the United States, 
how it is that, in that time, our social con- 
victions have managed to change places 
with theirs in New England,—nay, far 





worse than change places, to become apalo- 
getic for the principle of Slavery, while 
theirs never did more than excuse the toler- 
ation of it in practice. ‘“ Sisters,” at that 
time wrote Lady Palmerston, Lady Buxton, 
Lady Shaftesbury, and the rest, to the ladies 
of the United States, “ we appeal to you, as 
sisters, aS wives, and as mothers, to raise 
your voices to your fellow-citizens and your 
prayers to God, for the removal of this 
affliction and disgrace [Slavery] from the 
Christian world.” And now, when the only 
body which has as yet vindicated England 
from the disgrace of a national sympathy 
with the cause of Slavery asks, “that in 
every church and chapel throughout. Great 
Britain an aspiration for their speedy release 
may rise to a just Heaven,” the Saturday 
Review, the principal organ of our aristo- 
cratic opinion, lodges an indignant protest 
against so unholy a purpose, quotes St. 
Paul to show how justifiable a thing is 
Slavery, reminds us, not without force, that 
Mr. Charles Buxton, and many others al- 
ways supposed to be English advocates of 
the rights of the slave, deprecate Mr. Lin- 
coln’s proclamation as revolutionary and an 
incentive to servile war,—and in a word 
contrives to express towards the slaves and 
the abolitionists with unusual force that 
subtle spirit of what we may call Christian 
malignity, with which religious journals 
generally manage to treat their opponents. 
The Times follows its bolder contemporary 
on the same track, modestly suggesting that 
it would be much more Scriptural and Chris- 
tian in the abolitionists to preach the 
“amelioration of the negro” (we suppose 
the writer means, of his lot), than his eman- 
cipation. But since no amelioration is pos- 
sible without interposing the protection of 
the Government between the slave and his 
master,—and that involves emancipation,— 
this thoughtful recommendation is, in fact, 
equivalent to asserting that it would be 
much more Scriptural and Christian to let 
Slavery be where it is, and extend where it 
is not. And, amid all this direct assertion 
of the Christianity of Slavery, the half-mil- 
lion of English women, whose names at the 
foot of the address of 1854 to which we 
have referred filled twenty-six folio volumes, 
maintain a profound silence. The graceful 
leaders of English society cannot serve two 
mistresses ; and fashion is now on the side 
of the Southern aristocracy as, eight years 
ago, it was on the side of the slave. When 
the American ladies were passive and in- 
different, the English ladies were gracefully 
enthusiastic, and prayed in public places 
that their erring sisters might cut off the 
offending limb. Now that the American 
ladies are obeying these injunctions, they 
become indifferent, and are even heard to 
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murmur, “resist not evil.” They have their 
reward, 

But, after all, the inconsistency of the 
English public, and the audacity of our own 
journals, are of little moment in comparison 
with the uncertainty which is being diffused 
through English thought as to the real atti- 
tude of the Divine teaching about Slavery. 
Is this new gospel of the Christianity of 
Slavery, are these good tidings that every 
slave is bound by Christ’s law to be a slave 
forever, rather than set himself free without 
the consent of his masters, true or not? For 
ourselves we do not hesitate to say that no 
religious scepticism of the present day seems 
to us so monstrous and so atheistic as this; 
nay, that if the Gospel were weighted with 
such a condition, it would be one that nei- 
ther sign nor miracle could prove. It is, 
speaking relatively, of infinitely little impor- 
tance whether we live under an aristocracy 
or a democracy, compared with whether we 
live under a God who loves freedom, or a 
Devil who loves Slavery. But, we confess, 
nothing seems to us more astounding than 
the assertion that the Divine revelation is 
indifferent on the matter. No doubt, the 
Divine education of the Hebrew people 
never attempted to ignore the actual histor- 
ical condition of the nation. It recognized, 
under the strictest possible limitations, the 
fact of Slavery, at an era when no other 
people had learned to impose any limitation 
on the power of the master at all. But one 
of the deepest principles of that political ed- 
ucation was the recognition of the rights of 


the slave, of his claim to eventual freedom, | 


of his claim to that spiritual equality in the 
sight of God which is the root of political 
freedom—in one word, of his full humanity. 
The Israelite is reminded, with an emphasis 
that recurs with a sort of Divine monotony, 
that for this express purpose “he was a 
bondsman in the land of Egypt,” that he 
might never neglect the rights of bondsmen 
or ignore their spiritual freedom. As the 
nation rises in the scale of civilization, this 
teaching rises into a solemn teaching that 
God is the enemy of all Slavery. ‘Is not 
this the fast that I have chosen,—to loose 
the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, to let the —— go free, and 
that ye break every yoke?” The identifica- 
tion of the Divine Will with human free- 
dom is the drift of all the prophetic teach- 
ing, and if conquest and serfdom were the 
constant discipline of the Israelites, it was to 
teach them by the ery 4 of the body, the 
terrible significance of the slavery of the 
spirit ; it was to break the inner yoke that 
the outer was imposed. 

But what, it will be said, did Christ say 
to the revolutionary spirit? Did he insti- 
gate and justify political insurrection or the 





— liberation of captives? No; for he 
ad to regenerate the inward world before 
the political forms of society could be regen- 
erated. He proclaimed a kingdom in which 
all men were equal, and left it to dislodge 
Slavery by its own inherent force. Neither 
he nor St. Paul preached an external cru- 
sade against institutions ; simply because the 
forces were not yet ripe which could produce 
better institutions. But he who spoke in 
his first lesson to his fellow-townsmen of that 
acceptable year of the Lord in which he 
should preach the ‘Gospel to the poor, de- 
liverance to the captives, recovery of sight 
to the blind, and liberty to them that are 
bruised,” and who said, “this day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears,” cannot be 
said by honest men to have lent even a 
shadow of sanction to the principle of Slav- 
ery. In giving to all men “ power to be- 
come sons of God,” he struck at the root of 
Slavery ; he set free not only men, but Man. 
Still, it may be said, if Slavery is tolerated 
provisionally at any era or in any circum- 
stances by the spirit of Divine revelation, on 
the plea that the character must be prepared 
for freedom before the outward condition is 
changed, how can the sudden and abrupt 
stroke of an emancipation policy which lifts 
at once from abject servitude to absolute 
freedom, be justified? The reply is obvious. 
If a policy like the Divine policy were pos- 
sible in America, it would be the true one,— 
a gradual passage through serfdom to full 
freedom,—a complete abolition of all the 
wickedness of a system which separates fam- 
ilies, renders marriage impossible, and edu- 
cation a crime,—a substitution of laws pro- 
tecting the slave, enforcing his education, 
admitting him to property-rights,—and so 
forth, by the usual stages of a steadily eman- 
cipating policy, to perfect freedom. But this 
is not possible. The protegés of the English 
people are fighting for the maintenance and 
extension of a form of Slavery to which the 
Hebrew Slavery was freedom,—of a class of 
laws as much more wicked than the worst 
slavery laws of the ancient world, as modern 
science is superior to the science of the 
ancient world,—of a species of propagan- 
dism which aims at putting the true knowl- 
edge of God further and further out of the 
slave’s reach. 
The alternative lies, as all Englishmen 
know, not between gradual emancipation 
and sudden emancipation, but between sud- 
den emancipation and a system of Slavery 
growing blacker and blacker unto the per- 
fect night. This is the system for which 
the authority of Christ is claimed by our 
modern Pharisees, who shudder with exquis- 
ite tenderness at a “ fratricidal war” which 
only kills the body, while they prove on 
Christian principles that centuries of spirit- 




















NEWS FROM THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 


ual fratricide and suicide-—for this sort of 
fratricide involves suicide—would be clearly 
sanctioned by the Gospel of Christ, the 
Providence of God, and the genius of an 
aristocratic people. 


From The Athenseum. 
NEWS FROM THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 


Loanda, September 7, 1862. 

HAVING spent five active months in the 
Gorilla Country, I am in a position to state 
that M. Du Chaillu has shot neither leop- 
ards, buffaloes, nor gorillas ; that the gorilla 
does not beat his breast like a drum; that 
the kilu-kamba does not utter the cry of 
kooloo, or anything like it; that the young 
gorilla in captivity is not savage; and that 
while M. Du Chaillu affects to have been “a 
poor fever-stricken wretch!” at Camma 
(June Ist, 1859), he was really residing in 
robust health at the Gaboon. 

Mongilomba, who is not a native hunter at 
all, and who was in my service three months 
as steward and natural-history assistant, 
duped Mr. R. B. Walker in asserting that 
M. Du Chaillu had killed two gorillas; nor 
did he ever accompany that gentleman ex- 
cept in the above capacity. 

From the Balengi of the Muni, from the 
Shekani and Fans of the Gaboon, from the 
Commi Bakélé, etc., of the Fernand Vaz, 
upon the banks of which rivers I have hunted 
(always unsuccessfully) gorillas. Examining 
those _~ who were hunters, and reserving 
alone such evidence as was corroborative, I 
have gleaned the following facts respecting 
this ape of contention. The gorilla dwells 
only in the densest parts of tho forests; he 
feeds exclusively on vegetable matter, and 
one kind of grass is a sure indication of his 
proximity ; at noon and eve he approaches 
the village plantations for the sake of the 
plantains, occasionally uttering a wild kind 
of cry, but which in rage (as imitated by 
Etia) becomes a quick sharp bark. By day, 
he moves along the ground on all-fours (as, 
having crawled for hours on their tracks, I 
can testify), sometimes ascending the trees. 
By night, he chooses a large tree to sleep in. 
He is exceedingly wary and keen of scent. 
When the female is pregnant, he builds a 
nest (as do also the kilu-kamba and the 
chimpanzee), where she is delivered, and 
which is then abandoned. These nests, sev- 
eral of which I have seen, are simply rude 
layers of dry sticks, and of small branches 
evidently torn off the live tree by the hand. 
With regard to his ferocity, as a rule, when 
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missed or wounded, he will charge. His 
charge, from which the natives often escape, 
being themselves nimble as apes, is made on 
all-fours. Etia, whose left hand has been 
severely crippled, informed me that the go- 
rilla seized his wrist with his hind foot, 
and dragged his hand into his mouth as 
he would have done a bunch of plantains. 
Two things are at least certain,—that the 
gorilla is less feared than the leopard; and 
the story of the man killed by a gorilla at 
Camma is a complete fabrication. Tradi- 
tional accounts of such an incident exist, 
but nothing of the kind has happened within 
the memory of man. The tail of the gorilla 
assuming a boxing attitude, and beating his 
breast like a drum, originated from Quen- 

ueza, and was unanimously refuted by all 

unters from the Muni on the north, to the 
Fernand Vaz on the south. Thus in an ob- 
scure African village an old savage could 
tell a lie, which has blazed through Europe. 

The Apingi country, which is the Ultima 
Thule of M. Du Chaillu’s explorations, is 
distant from Gumbi (Ngumbi) four foot- 
days’ journey, in a southerly direction. In 
tracing the course of the Rembo, however, 
he adopted a longer route. 

His description of the Fans (Bafanh) whom 
he visited in company with Mr. Mackey, of 
Corisco, is very good. In ascending the 
Gaboon to its rapids in the besom of the 
Sierra del Crystal, I advanced some distance 
into their country, and found them gentle, 
hospitable, but cannibals undoubtedly, as 
one of them confessed tome. Even the ac- 
count of their ghoul-like propensities is in 
one case ot ges by evidence which I find 
it impossible to disbelieve. 

This book, so strange a mélange of truth 
and fiction, was prepared by a gentleman 
well known in the New York literary world, 
from copious notes made by M. Du Chaillu 
when engaged in these expeditions. And I 
must do the latter the justice to confess, that 
from the same sources which afforded me 
proofs of his impostures, I learn that he is a 
good marksman ; possessed of no common 
courage and endurance; that he has suffered 
many privations and misfortunes of which 
he has said nothing ; that his character as a 
trader has been unjustly blemished ; that his 
labors as a naturalist have been very remark- 
able ; and that during his residence in Africa 
he won the affection of the natives and the 
esteem of those who most merit to be es- 
teemed—the missionaries. And a fellow- 
laborer, though a humble one, may be per- 
mitted to regret that, actuated by a foolish 
vanity or by ill-advice he should have at- 
tempted to add artificial flowers to a wreath 
of laurels which he had fairly and hardly 
earned. W. Winwoop READE. 
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THE RISING OF THE AFRITE. 

SomE months ago, appeared on a page of 
Vanity Fair, a picture with this title. It is 
in allusion to the three fishermen in the 
Arabian Nights, who drew out of the sea a 
bottle closed by Solomon’s Seal ; upon open- 
ing which there arose from it a great cloud 
of smoke, which gradually assumed the form 
of one of the Genii. 

Davis, Yancey, and Toombs, are the fish- 
ermen ; their bottle is labelled “ Secession ; ” 
and the Genius appears as a gigantic black 
man soaring aloft; his face of passionate 
sternness raised to heaven, and in each 
hand a' many-headed serpent. The fisher- 
men fall back in dismay. The work ap- 
peared in a comic paper, but the effect is 
sublime. 

We recommend to Messrs. Harpers to re- 
print this wood engraving in their weekly 
paper, as apropos to the President’s Procla- 
mation ; or to issue it separately. It would 
be hung up in many houses, as it now is be- 
fore us. 

The design is by “ Stephens” (of whom 
we have no other knowledge) and does him 
great honor. 

May we advise him to paint it on a scale 
which shall show the black man at least the 
size of life. It would deserve a place in Fan- 
euil Hall, as a sequel and companion to the 
painting now there, representing Webster’s 
reply to Hayne, in which the arch traitor, John 
Cataline Calhoun (as the Globe character- 
ized him), lowers upon the listening Senate. 
There is no “ Conservative” objection to 
Stephen’s painting, which does not as much 
apply to the other. Both are “ Radical ” 
and patriotic. 

After writing this, we examined another 
ornament of our study called “ To-Day.” 
It is from Vanity Fair of 24 Nov., 1860, 
and represents the Prodigal Son asking for 
his share. This was before he undertook to 
set the house on fire. It bears the same de- 
signer’s name, and should be sent to the 
South in company with the other. 


A SYMBOLIC PICTURE. 


PEOPLE who are walking in Washington 
Street are advised to stop at the window of 
Messrs. Williams and Everett and look at a 
photograph, from a drawing representing 
King Cotton and the North, which stands to 
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the right of the door. It will repay long 
and careful study. The gigantic figures, 
which are typical of the Powers, stand with 
their feet fixed in the continent, and are 
putting forth all their strength in a death- 
struggle. They are armed as gladiators, 
with the short double-edged sword and oval 
crest, and a cotton boll surrounded by the 
crown. The crest of the North is an eagle 
with wings spread. The figure of the king 
is very remarkable. It is that of a Hercules 
for strength, but every evil passion has put 
its mark upon the face, and the muscles are 
visibly of a different quality from those of 
the North and draw their strength from a 
different breeding. The hair and beard of 
the figure have the thick fleeciness of raw 
cotton, and add to the monstrous charac- 
ter of the face. The two shields are 
locked together, so that the struggle is evi- 
dently to be final, but the king is in vain 
trying to force a passage for his weapon be- 
yond the shield which bears the figure of 
Justice, The volcano, the distant thrones, 
with the device on their basis and the figures 
which occupy them, must appeal to every 
thinking man and carry their own\lesson. 
The whole design is full of meaning, which 
any one may study out who will approach it 
in the right spirit, and there are few who 
can grasp all the details at one study even 
then.— Zranscript. 


A New Group by RoGErs was exhibited 
at the last Artists’ Reception in New York. 
“Tt represents a trio of Union refugees at- 
tempting to escape the horrors of the South- 
ern inquisition, and hastening their step 
towards the land of the free. The father, 
a sturdy backwoodsman, and the very pic- 
ture of a determined patriot, sustains the 
form of a fragile but beautiful woman, his 
wife, to whose skirt clings a little boy trem- 
blingly alive to the danger seen and unseen 
of his new situation. Although scarcely fin- 
ished as to its minor details, the group is 
quite effective and spirited, and illustrates 
most forcibly a phase of the evils of seces- 
sion which thus far has formed a voice chiefly 
in the thrilling narratives of Brownlow, 
Hamilton, and other expatriated Union men 
of the South.” 

Copies of the statuette of Booth in Ham- 
let of which we have repeatedly spoken, by 
the same sculptor, are at Williams and Ev- 
erett’s. The attitude and expression are 
true to the life, and faithfully represent one 
of the telling “ points” in the tragedian’s 
| impersonation.— Zranscript. 








